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RETRIBUTION. 


BY EFFLE LAWTON. 


an attack of the heart, after | 
came home. I am afraid my 
old trouble there is coming back. 
I thought my quiet summer, last 
year, in that wretched little 
country village, had quite cured 
me. There was only one man 
in the place—Dr. Harding ; and 
we had such a flirtation! It 
‘was such fun, Nina, to lead him 
on.. What lovely times we had, 
boating: there was such a ro- 
mantic little river there, wind- 
ing in and out among the trees : 
days and days we spent there 
alone: it was North Conway 
over again, my dear.’’ 
‘Yes, I heard of your fiirta- 
tion,” Nina answered, dryly. 
“Yes,” said Vera; “and I 
thought his heart was almost broken when I 
went away. I can see him now, watching me 
as I drove off. Really, it is something, after 
all, to have brought down such game,” 

‘Really? You don’t mean it,’ answered 
Nina, seriously, for she did not approve of her 
friend’s propensities for leading men on, only 
to throw them over at last. 

‘Isn't it a pity?’ Vera went on. ‘I can’t 
go to Mrs. Morgan’s ball, to-night. The doctor 
absolutely forbids it. Now, don’t say anything 
to Ralph Vyvyan, will you? He so hates deli- 
cate girls, and admires health.” 

TALL graceful brunette, it was, that f The color came into Vera’s pale cheeks, as she 

spoke. mentioned Ralph Vyvyan’s name. Nina was 

“ How are you, after the ball, Vera? Wasn’t } glad to see it, for she was quite shocked at the 
it perfect ?’”’ she said, as she threw aside her rich } paleness of her friend. In a pale-pink morning- 
fur-lined cloak, and languidly sank into an} robe of some soft Italian silk, finished at the 
artistically-carved arm-chair. > throat and wrists with delicate lace, her head 
‘‘T am miserable, Nina,’’ was the answer. } resting against a pale-blue satin pillow, which 
“I danced too much, last night, and had such! showed to advantage her glorious golden hair, 
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look, every word, and every action 
yr: tells me so. And why 
lounge. The only color eae: : > shouldn’t he? I am 
in the face was es ‘= o> beautiful, and I 
in her magnifi- ae E. : cannot avoid 
cent dark knowing it 
eyes and . —and I've 
scarlet : : Ss : wealth. 
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Vera looked almost lifeless, as she 
half reclined upon a 


The room was dainty enough for a queen. ) family is older or more honored in the city than 
Everywhere was pale-blue and silver. Hangings } ours? And then he is as passionately fond of 
of satin and lace, at the windows, shut out the} music as I am. Oh, Nina, what a divine voice 
glare. On the walls hung exquisite water-colors | he has! I do enjoy singing with him so much.” 
and engravings. Scattered all about the room “T think I never saw a man appear. more in 
were choice objects of art. love than he does,” replied Nina. ‘He is. 

‘‘T doubt if Ralph will be at the ball, if you } certainly one of the handsomest and thost fasci- 
are not there,’ Nina said. ‘I shall see him, } nating men I ever met, and, if L.iad not fallen 
to-night, at Mrs. Thorne’s dinner, however.” in love with Arthur Barton, I should succumb 

‘That odious woman!’’ Vera said, while a} to Vyvyan’s smile.” 
little pang of jealousy shot through her heart.; ‘Oh, Nina! I love him so much, and yet he 
“Why didn’t she invite me? I could go to a} has not told me that he loves me.”” And Vera 
dinner; they are not exeiting.”’ buried her face in her hands. ‘ Nina,” she said, 

“She has daughters, you know,’’ Nina an-} solemnly, after a pause, “if anything should 
swered, with a smile; ‘and, just now, Mr. } happen to part us—if anything should take him 
Vyvyan is considered the most eligible parti in} away, so that I could never hope to see him 
the city. I am engaged, so I am not dangerous; } again—I believe 1 should die!” 
therefore, Mrs. Thorne invites me to her dinners.”’ ‘““Pshaw, Vera! You have too much sense 

‘* Well, she will have her trouble for her pains, and health to die forany man. And now I must 
Nina; for he loves me. Iam sure of it. Every { go, dear, for you need rest; and I must stop at 
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my dresiniaheee’ 8, ‘oldies I go to Ella Fleming’s ' sdb nt everywhere is a mass of cilsialia 
grand luncheon, I am so sorry you are ill, but ; flowers, ferns, and tropical plants. 
take care of yourself.”’ And Nina stooped and Mrs. Carton, though still on the sunny side of 
kissed her friend, then gathered up her wraps ; forty, has been almost like a mother to Vera, 
and departed. , who is an orphan and lives with a maiden aunt. 
Vera, left alone, went to her room, threw on a } Mrs. Carton, having no children, is fond and 
wrapper, and tried to sleep for a while. But} proud of her beautiful young friend; and Mr. 
she found this impossible. Then she rose, and} Carton laughingly says that Vera is the only 
began to prepare her toilette. But she was} person of whom he is the least jealous. 
equally unable here to do anything. ‘I will Mrs. Carton is a brunette, and, at her ball, 
wait for my maid,’’ she said; and, leaning her} wears crimson satin and velvet, elaborately 
head on the back of her chair, she gave herself} trimmed with point-de-Venise. At her side 
up to dreams, in which Ralph Vyvyan played a ; stands Vera, looking, in her creamy white satin, 
prominent part. } like a lily beside a full-blown rose. The white 
It was a week later, and Vera was now quite ; satin is cut a little open in front, so as to show the 
recovered. She was, to-day, helping her friend, } beautiful neck and throat. The great dark eyes 
Mrs. Carton, receive her guests, at a ball which } shine out, in her excitement, more brilliantly 
is to be “‘the” ball of the season. The whole; than ever. Vera is looking her best, to-night, 
house is thrown open; the three drawing-rooms;and people are talking of it. She is sur- 
en-suite, the library, picture-gallery, and con- } rounded by admirers, and no one is more devoted 
than Ralph Vyvyan. 
Just before supper is announced, a slight 
‘ faintness comes over Vera; and, fearing one of 
‘ her heart-attacks, she tells Ralph that she will go 
‘ home. They are in the conservatory, near a 
fountain ; and, as this faintness comes over her, 
‘she stretches out her hand, and Ralph clasps 
‘it closely in his own. Her eyes close for an 
} instant ; she leans upon a vase near; and Ralph 
‘looks down upon her, with an expression that 
: ‘would have puzzled her, 
magne had she seen it. His 
f Mi: look is half credulous, 
half scornful, with a mix- 
ture of pity. What does 
it mean ? 

After a minute, she 
rallies, opens her eyes, 
withdraws her hand, and 
Says : 

‘*T am better now, but 
I will go home.” 

She slips quietly away 
from the gay throng, 
and, gaining the dress- 
ing-room, picks up her 
wraps. Coming down- 
stairs, she meets Ralph 
in the vestibule. His 
heavy ulster is thrown 
over his shoulders, and 
he holds his hat in his 
hand. 

‘«Of course, I am going 
with you, Miss Mar- 
querie,”’ he says, and, 
following her down the 
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‘1 had a friend, Mise 
Marquerie—a very dear 
friend, He was a little 
older than I am, but we 
have long been intimate. 
He has always been a 
quiet, studious, religious 
man; shy of women, but 
having unbounded faith 
in, and respect for, them. 
Some months ago, he 
wrote me—I received the 
letter when I was in 
Switzerland—that he 
had met an angel. God 
had been good to him, he 
said, and had sent the 
one perfect woman in the 
world up into the small 
country-town where he 
lived. He saw her every 
day for three months, 
and she was ‘sweet, and 
gracious, and kind,’ to 
use his own words. But 
I will not weary you 
with details. To cut a 
long story short, he wrote 
me every particular ’’—a 
sudden scorn came into 
his tone—‘‘of his ac- 
quaintance with this 
‘angel.’ He loved ber 
ardently and sincerely, 
with the love of a strong 

man who has never loved 
before; and she gave him 
carpeted steps, he puts her in her carringe; ‘ that a MES which a Woman should only 
then, jumping in himself, he shuts the door. ; give to the man she loves. _At the end of three 

A few moments’ drive brings them to the Mar- } months, bavi ing every reason to believe that she 
querie mansion—a superb house. Vera’s maid } loved him, he asked her to be his wife. She 
opens the door, and Ralph asks if he may come } laughed in his face, and answered that she had 
in. Vera, of course, says yes, and, after telling ; been amusing herself with him, in that dull old 
the maid to light the lamps in the library, says } place: ‘there was nothing else todo.’ The sequel 
that when she wants her she will ring. } I learned, two months ago, when I returned from 

The maid, half asleep, takes away her wraps, } Europe. I met my friend in the street, one even- 
and Ralph follows Vera into the drawing-room, } ing. I hardly knew him, he was changed s0. 
where she stands with her fan open before her, : He came to my rooms, and told me all. After 
to conceal her embarrassment. this woman refused him, he was nearly mad for 





Ralph is in front of the piano, near her; and, }a week. Then he gave up his profession, left his © 





without looking up, says : home, and came here. The dissipation that s 
‘Miss Marquerie, I want to tell you a story, } great city offers was now only too welcome to 

and this is probably the best opportunity I shall} him; for he had lost faith in everything—even 

ever have, as we are not likely to be interrupted.” } in God, I fear. Two weeks ago, Maurice Hard- 
She ‘is a little surprised, and glances at him: } ing—for that was his name—was fatally stabbed, 

feeling, with a sudden pang, that he is not going { in a tavern-brawl, and died within two hours. 

to tell her the only story she cares to hear him tell. “From the moment I heard his story from 
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himself, I vowed to be revenged for my friend. }at his watch, ‘‘I shall be on the ‘ Parthia,’ 
I swore to myself that-I would make this woman } steaming down the bay. I have only one thing 
suffer, if I could, as she had made my friend ; more to say; and.that is, that I: hope your suffer- 


suffer. 


; ings will be equal to Maurice Harding’s.” 


“I have exerted all my powers to do it; to - He bowed low, and left her. But he carried 
make you, his murderess, love me; and, that you } with him, to his grave, the remembrance of the 


do love me, this letter is a proof.” 


As he finished, he handed_ her a letter of her : 
own, written io an intimate friend, in which she 


spoke freely of her love for Ralph Vyvyan. 


} look of agony on that pale face. 


Vera heard the hall-door close after him, and 


still she did not move. She sat there for hours, 


until long after'the “ Parthia” had left her pier 


‘“‘T picked that letter up, on the stairs at Mrs. ' The footman, coming in to make the fire, in the 
Morgan’s, about a month ago,”’ he added, quietly ; } morning, wondered to see her there, so still anc 
and, walking over to the mantel-piece, turned lis / with her eyes wide open. 


back on her. 


The early sun streamed in through the halt 


Vera took the letter, and, after glancing at it, } closed shutters, and shone upon the golden hair, 
let it drop from her hand. She stared steadily 3 the perfect face, the exquisite throat, and onthe 
at him, during the next five minutes, as he stood } glistening satin dress. 


in an attitude of careless grace, leaning against } 


But no sun, however bright, and no fire, how- 


the mantel-piece, and only occasionally glancing } ever warm, will ever put life or warmth into that 


at her. 


slender figure, lying so still in the crimson plush 


“T have avenged my friend,’”’ he said, at last, ; chair. Vera Marquerie has gone, for good or ith 
“and my task is done. In six hours,’”’ looking ’ to her account. 
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BY MINNIE IKVING. 


He stood and heard, as in a dream, 
The cruel things she said. 
Without, the world was white with snow; 
Within, the fire was red. 
I¢ glimmered on her golden hair, 
Her silks, that trailed the floor, 
The pink moss-roses on her breast, 
The ruby ring she wore. 


“Yes, go to her with whom you walked 

Last eve, false youth !” she cried. 

He left her, for the wild white world 
Of sleet and snow outside ; 

Returned for one last look, and saw 
Her weeping—he could mark 

The ruby ring upon her hand 
Flame out against the dark. 


He marked her teardrops flashing, too, 
Like diamonds, in the light; 

And pushed the long French window in, 
And entered from the night. 

“Oh, love! it was my brother’s wife, 

Dear, do you scorn me yet?” 

She turned toward his outstretched arnie— 
Their lips in kisses met. 


Her bright head, pillowed o’er his heart, 
Found peace, and love, and rest. 

Her soft cheek melted, with its warinth, 
The snowflakes on his breast. 

The firelight, shining in her eyes, 
Found love’s undying spark, 

Bright as the ruby ring that blazed 





And burned against the dark. 
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Upon the idle summer shore we lie, 
And see the vessels passing to and fro, 
Unknowing whence they come or where they go; 
And linger, til! against the dark’ning sky 


The lighthouse-lamp comes forth—a star drawn nigh. 


Who is the watcher there? In leisure hours, 
Loves he the summer lanes and wildling flowers? 


Vou. LXXXIX.—8. 





MONTGOMERY. 


; Chose he his lonely lot? Or asks he “ Why? 
{ Scarce knows he what he does, When storm and mirk, 
} Closing around, blot sea and ships from sight, 
Unseen but faithful, stands he by his work! 
8o the great ships go safely on their way, 
§ And, in the nearing of a brighter day, 
? Men thank God for his beacon in the night. 
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THE CEDAR SWAMP MYSTERY. 


BY MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN, 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52, 


CHAYPTER IV. her kitchen-door, Ilcoked after him, and muttered 
THE EAVESDROPPER. suspiciously ; 

Rovew and ungraceful as Nancy Wadsworth’s} ‘“Jt's my opinion that fellow’s more knave 
methods of housework and style of ordering her than fool—though he’s enough of a fool.’ 
‘tittle dwelling had been, her daughter-in-law fell { As Herman came within sight of his employer's 
far short, of the cleanliness and thrift that nad } house, he noticed the young mistress, with a 
narked the elder administration. Nancy at} light hat in her hand, leave it by the back door, 
‘east had given her heart to her work, and the} aud walk hastily away down the path, which, 
cude strength and health nurtured by her active } closely skirting the edge of the pond, led finally 
-life had all been devoted to the uses of her home. } to that back road described by Becky George to 
Lizzie had little physical strength, and neither | Sam Stoughton as a secluded approach to the 
nad nor pretended to have the slightest interest § Wadsworth farm. It was the day but one after 
in either household or farm matters. This indif- } Lizzie’s receipt of the letter proving to her what 
ference soon showed itself in the slovenly and } a terrible blunder she had made, in so hastily 
negiected air of the house; which, never a} sealing her own and another's fate; hence, it was 
vheerful abode, was now fast becoming a most } the duy when Peter Wadsworth had driven his 
forlorn and repulsive one. This, the few neigh-? wagon of farm-produce to the city, not expecting 
bors of the Wadsworths were not slow to remark ; } to return until night; and the young wife, thug 
and it only made the matter worse, in their eyes, } left alone, had dispatched her housework with 
that Lizzie herself was always neatly and even even less than her usual attention, and, snatching 
prettily dressed. up her hat, had hurried away to the woods, 

‘Spends all her time fixing, and don’t leave} driven by that instinct which draws every 
no strength to put into her housework,” said ; wounded and restless creature to seek refuge, 
Deborah Wilton to Herman Short, Peter's hired- 3 from the presence or the dwellings of man, in the 
man. ‘I hain’t no great opinion of such a 3 quiet haunts of nature. 
woman as that. I guess Peter misses his mother-; Reaching a lonely spot, where the trunk of a 
consid’able, don’t he?” fallen tree afforded a seat, and the gap.left by its 

“‘Caan’t say,” drawled Herman, who was not $ fall opened a pretty view of the lake and the 
considered over-bright. ‘I hain’t no occasion § hills beyond, Lizzie threw herself down, and, 
‘to go inter the house, ’cause I board to home, and 3 coveri.> her face with her hands, gave way to 
‘he didn’t never tell me he missed his mother.” the tears so long held back by pride and 

“Well, no; I don’t much expect he would,” 3 temper; so unrefreshing now that they: flowed, 
‘replied Deborah, doubtfully. “So you don’t} for their source was angry rebellion against the 
‘know if they're happy together, do ye?” $ life her own free act bad bound her to, and, 

‘««N-o, I don’ know as 1 do,” replied Herman, 3 even worse, a growing hatred of the man she 
in his usual dull tone; and then, brightening } must recognize as her husband and life-long 
visibly, he added: * But I. kin tell him you ahi 


want * know, and ask him how it is, ef you Such tears as these harden rather than soften 


say 80.’ the nature; and, as this poor foolish Lizzie sat 

“Why, certingly not, Herman Short,” there whispering in every sob: “‘I hate him!” 
sponded Deborah, indignantly. What be you 3 ‘It’s too bad!” ‘ He needn’t have come after 
a-thinking of? Of course. it ain’t no concern } me,” the good spirits, that fain would abide with 
o mine, and I'm one that hain’t no curiosity every soul, especially that of a fair young wife, 
about other folks’s business.’ ; ; sadly drooped their heads and fell away, leaving 

“Oh, waal, I didn’t know. Guess I'll be} the sullen demons of anger, revenge, falsehood, 
going now.”’ ; and recklessness to fill their places. 

And,- picking up his basket, Herman slonched When no more tears would flow, Lizzie took 
away down the road. Mrs. Wilton, standing in lem her bosom that poor soulless letter, which, 

(140) : 
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cold and eareless as it was, proved that a few 
days of patience would have given her the oppor- 
tunity of marrying Stoughton, and read it again 
and again, until a sudden tempest of anger swept 
through her heart; when, crumpling the letter 
iu a ball, she flung it from her, exclaiming aloud : 


and fascinating form and features of Venus or 
Hebe. 

The lover's face softened, and he took the 
hand lying listlessly in her lap. It was a pretty 
hand, and well kept ; but on it shone the wedding- 
ring, not yet one month old. Sam flung it from 


“Fool! Why couldu’t you have spoken } him, and sprang to his feet. 
sooner?” ‘You've chosen for yourself,” said he, bilterly. 
“Why couldn't you have waited longer?” § ‘You're another man’s wife, and I’m not the 
replied 2 sombre voice; and, from behind a tree, } villain to talk of love to a marricd woman. 
where he had paused to watch her, stepped the ; I had to come, this once, just to look at you and 
man whom she had addressed, unknowing his} hear your voice; but it’s all foolishness and 
presence. Even so, though not always so} worse. I won't come again. Good-bye, Liz!” 
obviously, doves Mephistopheles ever stand ready} ‘Oh, Sain!” cried the poor ungoverned 
to answer the cry of the foolish Marguerite ! creature, bursting into fresh tears, and creeping 
“Sam!” cried she, starting to her feet. | ioe to his side until she rested against his 
The young man came forward, and, taking} shoulder. “If I never see you, I shati really, 
both her hands, gazed reproachfully into her eyes. } really kill myself! I couldn’t stand it, anyway. 
“Yes,” repeated he, in the sametone, ‘Why {Say you'll come to see me sometimes, Sam! 
could you not have waited a little?” There's no harm in it—not a bit of harm; and 
“Oh, why didn’t 12” wailed Lizzie, the tears { it will keep me from giving up altogether. Just 
bursting ou. afresh; and, twisting her hands out once in a while, Sam—say you will! Say!” 
of his grasp, she threw herself upon the fallen} ‘Why, Liz, it’s only running straight into 
trunk, and wept passionately. temptation and foolishness. It would be really 


b 


Stoughton stood, looking down, not offering to 
comfort her, His own heart was too full of} 
gloom and anger to have any good thing to give 
to another. Suddenly she looked up, pushing 
the wet curls from her eyes, which glittered 
angrily : 


3 
3 
3 


easier for you, as well as for me, to say good-byo 


now once and forall. There’s no hope for us.”’ | 


‘“1f I was a widow, Sam?” 

“Ah, if you were a widow, Liz!’’ exclaimed 
the young man, eagerly. But, as slice raised her 
face and looked at him with a strange and 


“Tl kill myself, Sam Stoughton, and it will } ominous smile, he started from her, and said, 


be your fault, and you can remember that | laia 
it at your door, Vl haunt you.” 
You are very foolish to talk that way, Liz, } 


almost angrily : 
«But what’s the use of talking of that? You 
ain’t a widow, nor likely to be. The man is as 


and you'd be more foolish to do such a thing,’ ; strong as I am, isn’t he?” 


replied Sam, seating himself beside her, and } “Yes,” replied Lizzie, sullenly. ‘ But strong 
staring out over the lake. ‘‘ You’ve done what's , men have died before now.” 

spoilt three lives—for I don’t suppose the man “Yes,” replied Stoughton, moving a few paces 
that’s married you is any too happy about it; ! away nnd looking drearily out upon the waters, 
and now to pile up another folly on that isn’t > dark and ruffling beneath the first breath of a 
going to help anything. There's nothing to be’ coming thunder-shower. ‘ Yes,”” repeated he, 
done, now, but to bear it the best way we can. } presently, “but it’s never worth while to talk 


h, Liz, why couldn't you have waited ?”’ 


or think about such things. It’s not for us to 


Ile turned and looked at her, as one looks > say—’” 


across 2 great gulf at the fair possessions a “Sam!’ cried Lizzie, starting to her feet, 
might have been his own, but now were given to} “the last. time I saw Becky George, she said she 
another. ‘ heard yon were going to be married! That Mr. 
She looked back at him, her blne eyes soft and ; Marsh was talking to one of the gentlemen in 
dewy, her cheeks flushed with weeping, her 3 the office, and she heard him say: ‘They'll try 
mouth tremulous and full of pathos. Never in to get her for Sam." Now, what does that 
all her life had she looked so beautiful, for never ; mean ?”’ 
had her cold and narrow nature been so pro-{ ‘How should I know?” replicd Stoughton, 
foundly moved; and all beanty worthy of the i with an awkward attempt at carelessness. ‘Do 
name is lighted from within, and not from with- ; you expect me to understand and translate all 
out, as a porcelain .slah. lying upon the veg or jokes of the fellows at the office? Ask 
shows only the crude outline of a human figure, ; Marsh, if you want so much to know.” 
but, set before a lighted lamp, reveals the lovely **You don’t deny it—you can’t deny it! You 
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mean to marry her—you know you do! Why 
don’t you say so?” And again Lizzie burst into 
such a storm of sobs that it was some moments 
before she could hear Sam’s eager attempts to 
pacify or console her; for he was really fright- 
ened at the vehemence of her grief, and, like 
almost any man, was ready to say or do whatever 
was required to procure peace for the moment. 

‘Why, Liz, you know that it’s you that I 
love!’ cried he. ‘ You’ve got my letter, offering 
to marry you, haven’t you? That tells the story, 
don’t it?” 

‘You don’t love me now, though,” sobbed Liz. 
“For you said you never would come to see me 
any more. You did say so!” 

‘Well, child, what would be the use of my 
coming to see you? You're married, whether 
we like it or not; and there’s only one end to 
look for, if a man makes‘ love to a married 
woman, and that’s a bitter bad end. I don’t set 
up for a saint, God knows, Liz; but I’m not bad 
enough to come here courting Peter Wadsworth’s 
wife to her ruin.” 

“But if I was a widow?” persisted Lizzie, 
after a few moments of dreary silence. 

“If you were a widow, as [ said just now, I 
“would ask you to be my wife. But what’s the use 
of talking about that? You're not likely to be 
a widow; and, though I do love you, Liz, with 
all my heart, and perhaps never shall see the 
woman I could love as well, still we've got to 
settle down to the work you cut out for us when 
you got married. It was your own doing, Lizzie, 
yay girl—remember that!” ; 

“And maybe it'll be my own undoing,” 
replied Lizzie, in a tone of dark significance. 

Sam looked at her uneasily. His nature— 
self-indulgent, pliant, and gay—held no such 
gloomy depths as he now perceived in the 
woman’s heart, and a shadow of instinctive 
repulsion crossed his regard for her. 

“There’s no use talking that way, Lizzie,”’ 
said he, with something of reproof in his voice. 
‘«There’s no undoing the parson’s knot, if that’s 
what you mean, any more than the hangman’s; 
and as for it being your undoing in any other 
sense, that’s a mighty poor way for a woman to 
talk. Come now, Liz, be a sensible girl, and 
take this thing just as it stands. I love you, and 
you love me: that’s not to he done away with— 
worse luck; but you’re married, and you've no 
way out of it except the man’s death; and that’s 
not to be looked for, or even wished for, by 
decent people. Well, then, what can’t be cured 


must be endured, and—” 
“And you're a cold-blooded, heartless, false 
man ! 


Yes, false all through and through; and, 
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bad as I hate Peter Wadsworth, I hate you 
worse, and I hope I'll never set eyes on you 
again !”’ 

She sprang to her feet, and, flashing o last 
angry look at him, rushed away toward home. 

Stoughton followed for a few steps, down the 
little green path, then paused, and, shaking his 
head, came slowly back, and, throwing himself 
upon the fallen trunk, looked frowningly out upon 
the dark waters of the lake. 

“A bad job—a mighty bad job,’ muttered he. 
‘‘Poor Liz! °’Twas a dark day for her she ever 
saw me; and then, when I’d made up my mind 
to marry her, to have her block her own wheels 
this way. And the more I can’t have her, the 
more I want her!” 


Musing over this trait of human nature, now 


for the first time formulated in the young man’s 
simple philosophy, he rose, and gloomily pursued 
his path through the wood and across a pasture, 
to the old fodder-shed where he had left his horse 
tied. ; 

As he disappeared, a head was cautiously 
thrust from behind a clump of tangled alders and 
birches growing close down to the water’s edge, 
and by their drooping boughs securely screening 
a little harbor where Herman Short kept the 
punt which served him as a fishing-boat, and also 
as a place of retirement and repose when he 
either had no work to do, or chose not to do it, 
and did not wish to be found if required. 

This was one of the latter occasions; and, 
soon after leaving Mrs. Wilton’s back door, 
Herman, approaching his hiding-place by a 
circuitous route, had crouched in the boat just in 
time to see Lizzie crumple up Sam Stoughton’s 
letter and fling it from her with an angry 
exclamation. The action aroused Herman’s 
curiosity, a quality of which he had more than 
enough, by the way; and, noticing where the 
paper fell, he resolved to possess himself of it 
and its contents, so soon as his mistress should 
leave the way clear. 

Hasty footsteps, approaching from the other 
side, next attracted his attention; and, when the 
good-looking and well-dressed young gentleman 
appeared upon the scene, and was greeted by 
Mrs. Wadsworth as a familiar acquaintance, 
Herman began to surmise some connection 
between the letter, the young woman’s great 
grief, and the apparition of this gallant cavalier. 
Herman had read a great many dime-novels and 
cheap newspapers, and such mind as he possessed 
was deeply impressed with romantic and tragical 
ideas; so that this living romance, as he decided 
it to be, enacted before his very eyes, was a 
source of the liveliest interest and satisfaction. 
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To his great grief, however, his nook was too far 
from the bench to enable him to hear anything 
distinctly ; but some phrases and some words 
reached his ear, and the dumb show of anger, 
grief, and despair explained the rest. Like 
most eavesdroppers, however, Herman, from his 
imperfect premises, drew wrong conclusions, and 
thought he knew a great deal more than he did, 


or than there was to know; and when, finally, é 


Sam strode away, and the hired-man emerged 
from his thicket, he looked after the retreating 
figure, and said aloud: 

«You're a nice one, ain’t you? Going to run 
off with an honest man's wife, and then desert 
her! I'll put a spoke in your wheel, young 
man! Now, let’s see this letter. Come from 
him, of course. Well, I guess Peter Wadsworth 
had better have a word to say about this!"’ 


CHAPTER V. 
A FAIR WHITE BOSE. 

A rew hours after his visit to the Wadsworth 
farm, Sam Stoughton entered his father’s house in 
the city. The gloom and uncertainty of his late 
interview hung about him; he was tired, hungry, 
and dusty from his drive; so that, altogether, 
he was in no mood to respond to Lucy’s teasing 
address, as she ran to meet him in the hall. 

“Well, of all the forlorn dirty-looking creatures 
I ever saw,” she cried, “you are the crown! 
Have you lost all your friends, and is your doll 
stuffed with sawdust? Hurry up, now, and get 
ready for dinner; we have company.” 

“Confound the company!’’ muttered Sam, 
savagely ; and then, in a tone of virtuous reproof, 
added : 

«And I should think, Lucy, we all had lost a 
friend too recently for you to joke about such 
things.” 

“Oh, Sam!’’ exclaimed his sister, the ready 
tears rushing into her eyes, and her pretty 
mouth quivering piteously. ‘‘How can you? 
As if I did not care for dear John as much as 
you did! That was cruel, brother.” 

“And so it was, Lu—and I'm a brute, any- 
way: I don’t see why I wasn’t the one to be 
killed—” 

But the tender girl-arms were close around his 
neck, and the innocent lips pressed warmly to 
his cheek, as the sister whiSpered: ‘No, no, 
dear; don’t say that! You know we couldn’t 
have spared you any better than him, if as well; 
and you’re no more a brute than IT am. You 
know how I love you, Sam; and you mustn’t 
talk so—it hurts me.” 

“There, there, you darling! Let us kiss and 
make up. After all, Lu, I wish I never had—”’ 


: and get rid of some of your dust, before dinner, 


‘‘ Never had—what, Sam ?”’ 
‘Oh, never mind. Never been a fool!” 
Sam Stoughton, returning his 


And 
sister’s pure 
caresses, did honestly wish from his inmost soul 
that he never had sipped of less innocent sweets. 

“There, now; run up and wash your hands, 


‘ you dear old fellow,” said Lucy, smiling up into 

his face as she wiped away her tears, “For, 
t though you did say ‘Confound the company!’ 
‘I fancy you won’t find it very painful to see such 
‘a pretty girl as Alice Endicott.” 

““What!’’ exclaimed Sam, the smile fading 
from his lips, and the frown coming back to his 
brow. ‘Is it she?” 

“She and her father. Hush; don’t you say 
another word until you’ve seen her. Of course, 
you know that she hasn’t been told of papa’s 
plan, or she never would have come here to-day. 
She’s as proud as a princess.” 

“Well, I'm on my good behavior for the rest 
of the day, after having made up with you, pet. 
So fetch on your princesses, and I'll do my little 

all to entertain them.’’ And Sam, springing up 
the stairs to his bed-room, smothered a sigh as 
he said to himself: 

“Poor Liz! I’m glad she don’t know that 
girl is dining here to-day.” 

With the name, all the gloomy memories of the 
{morning came back upon him, and, folding his 
‘ arms, he paced up and down the room, gnawing 
; the end of his fair mustache, and trying to see 
$ some fortunate ending to the entanglement which, 
¢ he felt, still bound him to Lizzie Brent. 

The sound of a carriage stopping at the doot 

roused him, and his watch showing only ten 
‘minutes left to the punctual dinner-hour, he 
‘ bestirred himself with such activity that, just ar 
‘the neat parlor-maid announced dinner, Sam 
‘ entered the drawing-room by another door, the 
‘model of a well-dressed and courteous young 
gentleman. 
; Mr. Stoughton, who had been brought down to 
¢ welcome his old and intimate friend, and who lay 
upon the sofa, paie and feeble, brightened visibly 
‘as his son entered the room. 
f ‘“« Well, young hopeful,” he cried, ‘‘ here you are 
§ at last. You know Mr. Endicott, I should think. 
¢ But here is a young lady, whom you only know 
‘by hearsay. Miss Alice, this is my son Sam, 
« who will be as glad as his sister to hear your 
‘ Paris news of the ‘jeunesse dorée,’ as you young 
‘ folks call yourselves.” 
“Tam quite sure that Mr. Samuel Stoughton 

knows far better ways of living than Parisian” 
; gilded youth could teach him,’’ said the young 
Findy, with a smile; and, turning, she held out-a 
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hand to Lucy’s brother with a sort of delicate? ‘Just like a white rose—pale, and sweet, and 
adoption in her manner, which the young man fresh, with that touch of green in the leaf and 
felt with a little thrill of surprise and graiitude; stem; and, I'll warrant, a thorn or two for any 
for he was in that condition of self-distrust when hand that comes too close; not quite open yct, 
any proof of confidence from our fellows comes ; the heart all folded up and waiting—” 
with marvelous power of comfort. ‘What's that you’re saying, Sam?’ asked his 
Murmuring some commonplace reply, he took } father's voice, in a tone of raillery, which at 
the cool soft hand for an instant into his own, } once put the young man on the defensive, and 
and was vexed that, quite involuntarily, he} induced him to utter a statement which 1 grieve 
recalled the touch of the clammy and unpleasant } to confess was utterly untrue: 
fingers with which Lizzie Wadsworth had ner-} “Oh, nuthing, sir. 1 was going over the terms 
vously clutched his hand, a few hours before. } of that bargain for cotton I concluded in Natchez.” 
The thought did not leave him until they were} Capital -business-man you’re turning out, Mr. 
seated at the table, and his duties as host in his ’ Sam—old head on young shoulders already ; and 
father's absence engrossed him; and not until the ‘that’s better than I'd expectel of any young 
meal was over, and the party again. inthe > fellow with such a cut as that to his coat,” said 
drawing-room, did he really look with a young : M~. Endicott, with a laugh, in which the elder 
man’s appreciative eyes upon Alice Endicott, iu: Stoughton joined, and Sam tried to, but with 
her rare grace and beauty. When he did so, > rather poor success, 
yet keener sense of disloyalty to the woman he{ ‘Then the duet was finished, and the two girls 
had so lately assured of his love stung his con- } came back to that end of the drawing-room where 
science; for he could not but see—be could uot ; the gentlemen were grouped; and Alice received 
but confess, in presence of this pure maidexly ’ Mr. Sam Stoughton’s compliments upon hey. voice 
loveliness, this charm of refinement and inno-3 with a smiling easy grace that seemed to say she 
cence, combined with careful culture—ihat the} quite understood the necessity of his making 
coarse and meretricious beauty of the other polite speeches, and was not too much overcome 
woman was as the flare of a pine-knot torch, to § by hearing them. 


4 





the gracious light of the moon on a dewy summer 
night. Tall, and slight, and yellow-haired, Alice 
Endicott had the soft blue eyes, the creamy white 
skin, the delicate rose-tints, and the sweet smile 
befitting her pure blonde tyne; but ehe had 
more: young as she was—scarce twenty yet— 
she had a character, she had a mind, she hada 
will; and these three elements, riglit|y combined, 
give beauty even to a plain face, and add an irre- 
sistible charm to one already formed for beauty. 

“Itis her dress,” thought poor Sam, savagely. 
‘‘Liz can’t get her clothes in Puris, as this ong } 
does.” 

But the dress was only white muslin, with ‘ 
aqua-marine ornaments faintly suggestive of the i 
green lights in s':allow vcean bays and creeks. 
Ife could not ‘:now that the material was India- } 
mull, the trimming genuine Valenciennes, the : 
fashioning one of the triumphs of the modiste’s | 
skill; to his masculine eyes, it was but a white } 
m.u.in gown, with a white rose pinned at the 
throat. under a brooch fashioned like true-lover’s- { 





“And now, my dear,”’ enid her father, “I have 
to go and meet my appointment, and must hasten 
your fareweils, unless Miss Lucy will come with 
us for a drive, this pleasant evening. You can 
drop me down-town, and go round the lake, if 
you like. Won’t you go along, and escort the 
young ladies, Mr. Sam ?”’ 

So it was arranged; and, while the girls went 
to put on their hats, and Sam restlessly strolled 
out upon the porch and looked at the horses, the 
two graybeards smiled at each other, and ucdded 
shrewdly. 

“A very pretty couple, I should ray, Endi- 
cott,”” suggested the invalid. ‘ Your girl is a 
beauty.” 

“Shes good, and that’s better,” replied her 
fxther, proudly. ‘ But beware yourself, and tell 
your Lucy to take care that Alice don't guess our 
little schemes. She'd be off like a bird, if she 
fancied any plan abcut it.” 

«I dare say. I dare say,’ 
ton, irritably. 


replied Mr. Stough- 
“T would rather manage a mill, 


knot, of aqua-marine, matching the earrings and with a thousand operatives, than one girl by her- 
bracelets. But, watching her, as she and Lucy ; self, when it comes to any romantic questions 
sang duets to amuse the invalid, Sam made up : like love-making.”* 

his mind that this white rose was, after all, the} “Yeu like well enongh that Lucy should marry 
objective point of the costume, and the type of ? Edward Marsh, don’t you?” asked Mr. Endicott, 
the wearer. Smiling a little at his own unwonted § with some suspicion. 

fancies, he settled the whole in his own mii * Stonetton rubbed his nose yet more irritably, 
saying, half aloud: § 


Le 
. 


and replied, 1c ““e same tone: 
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“Oh, I don’t know; Marsh is well enough, but ; shed, and unload its contents. From. time to 
he’s rather too numerous; and John wasn’t over- $ time, during these processes, the hired-man stoic 
fond of him. I believe Sam isn’t, either. But, if} glances of cunning scrutiny at his master’s face, 
he takes hold, himself, of the business, he can § and concluded he had never seen him in a'worse 
look out for his own interests and mine too.” ; humor or more unapproachable. 

“And you wilt give Sam the Cedar Swamp And he was right. All day long, one idea had 
property as a wedding-present—I giving Alice been revolving, with cver-increasing dimensions, 
ten thousand dollars to set. up housekeeping?’ ;in Pcter Wadsworth’s sullen mind, until now 
said Mr. Endicott, in the tone of one who reverts $ there was room for nothing clse; and this was, 
to a previous agreement, $ that he had made a gigantic mistake in marrying 

“Yes, that’s the bargain,” replied the other. ; Lizzie Brent; that his disobedience had possibly 
“You don’t think: Alice will have any womanish ‘ even driven his mother to ber death; and that 
terrors about, poor John and Ruth, do you?” Sher spirit, dark and revengeful in its wrath, 

‘*No, I should uot expect such weakness of ; hung around the home wlience it had departed, 
her,” said Alice’s father, promptly, and, then fand would yet demand satisfaction—a life for a 
added, more dubiously: ‘At least, I should $ life. Added to this was the conviction that Lis 
think she would be more sensible; still—’’ ; did not love him, and’ was not contented, and 

“Why tell her anything about it?’’ asked Mr. ¢ that very likely the rumors of her affair with 
Stoughton. Sam Stoughton had some real foundation, and 

His companion shook his head. . $that the letter sent her by her friend related to 

“Shell hear it, Those things always get ‘ this. Vague suspicions, and vaguer schemes of 
talked about; the birds of the air seem to carry } revenge and punishment, floated through the 
them.” gloomy chaos of his mind, and so absorbed his 

‘Sam don’t knew,” said the elder Stoughton, } attention that, when at last Herman spoke aleud, 
meditatively. ‘And I don't believe Lucy has ( his master turned and stared at him with as much 

ever heard any details. Marsh managed it all, ; surprise as if he had not known that he-was with 
and said to me, at the time, that he should keep { him. 

it very quiet, principally on Lucy’s account— “ What's that?’ demanded he, sharply... 
she’s such),a, timid tender-hearted little thing. “T say I’ve got something to show you, before 
She only knew John was killed in an accident, } you go in,”’ repeated Herman, stolidly. 

and his wife died soon after. At least, I think ‘“« Morning will do—it’s late,’’. growled. Peter, 
that’s all she knows; and Sam never has asked } sullenly, turning away. But Herman persisted : 
me fur any particulars. Of course, it is a terrible “Guess you might as well stop now, Wade- 
subject fur me to think or speak about—terrible.’’ } worth. Mebbe you'll want to say suthin’ to 

Ife covered his eyes with one hand, and lay your folks about it.’’ 
very siill.. Ilis old friend glanced uneasily at “To my folks?”’ repeated Wadsworth, knowing 
him. Through the stillness, the gay voices and 3 very well that this rural cuphemism meant his 
light footsteps of the girls were heard in the { wife. 
corridor above; and the sweet 22:.cer wr arew . ‘Yes; gness you'll kind o’ want to know the 
through *4. ove. wanaows, laden with the per- } meaning on’t, when you've seed it.” 
fu: ot the white roses clambering beside them. $ Peter’s dark and gloomy eyes raised themee'ves 
Mr. Endicott hastily moved, and, seizing his; for the first time to the face or nis hired-man, 
fricnd’s hand, pressed it fervently, whispering: } and saw there a look so malicious, so. cunning, 
«Never mind, old friend. Forget it, if you can, } and so certain of the value of the promised 
and we will try not to tell these children any- secret, that he felt as if the evil, which all day 
thing about it.” i had been shaping and brooding in his own mind, 

¢ had taken visible form, and that his mother’s 
CHAPTER VI. vengeance, his wife’s infidelity, and his own 
NANCY WADSWORTH’S REVENGE. doom were embodied in the communication which 

Ir was between ten and eleven, at night, when { this messenger of ill omen stood ready to make 
Peter Wadsworth gloomily checked his horse at $ to him. 
his own harn-door, and clambered out of the «Well, what is it ?"’ he demanded, hoarsely. 
wagon with that. stiff and painful motion common Herman hang his lantern upon a nail in one 
to agricultural laborers. Sof the beams, and, from a crevice under the 

Herman Short, lantern in hand, eame forward carpenter’s bench, set at this end of the barn- 
from the barn, and the two men began silently ; floor, he pulled ‘out a bit of crumpled paper, 
to unkarness the horse, roll the wagon under the ; smoul ied it updn' his kuee, and silently handed 
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it to his master. Glancing once more at the face 3 


of his enemy—for such he already began to feel 
Herman to be—Wadsworth approached close to 
the lantern, and read the letter with whose : 
contents we are already familiar. Coming to the 
wad; he turned back to the beginning, and, when } 
tor the second time he had scrutinized the bold 3 ; 
signature, he raised his head and looked at } 
Herman with almost an air of relief. 


‘Well, you fool, what of it all?’ he demanded. white lips and rolling eyes, crouched shivering 


} before him, half sobbing: 
not knowing she was married, and offered to } 


“Can’t you see that Stoughton wrote to my wife, 


marry her himself? There’s no hari in that, is ; 
there? To my mind, it’s to her credit that a 
feller like that, boss of the mill where she 
worked, wanted her for his wife. If that’s all 
your wonderful story— 

*¢’Tain’t all,’’ interrupted Herman, tartly, for 
his first petard had evidently failed to explode. 
‘* Ef that was all, I wouldn’t hev put myself to 
no trouble about it, you better believe. But I 
#’pose you ain’t so dumb as not to ha’ heard the 
stories that wuz all round the city, 'fore you got 
marricd to Liz Brent, ’bout her and this Stough- 
ton; and, if he made up his mind to marry her 
fmally, it wa’n't none too soon— 

But, at this juncture, Herman’s eloquence was 
cut short’ by a back-handed slap upon his mouth, 
while Peter Wadsworth’s voice, as sullenly fierce 
as a bear's growl, warned him: 

- You just stop that, you lying fool, or I won’t 
leave a whole bone in your skin! What d’y 














himself was answered by such a choking twist 


$upon the collar-band, and such a savage oath 
; ground between the clenched teeth of the 
, stronger man, that the weaker gave in at once, 
sand gasped out: 


“Let up, and I'll do jes’ as you say.” 

Without other reply than a contemptuous 
} shake, the master released his hold, and stood 
‘ sternly regarding the poor creature, who, with 


*< You needn’t be so mad—’”’ 

‘‘Well, well, there’s no harm done, so far,” 
replied Peter, controlling himself with an effort. 
**You needn’t be so confoundedly scared. Come, 


$ speak out.” 


A little reassured by the calmer voice, Herman 
pulled himself together, settled his collar, took 
a gulp of water from the pump close at hand, 
and began his story. Feeling the necessity of 
making it of importance enough to justify th 
risk he ran in telling it, he almost unconsciously 
exaggerated a good deal of what he had seen, 
supplied some telling touches which he had not 
seen, and narrated as facts what he had only 
surmised or fancied, thus making a connected 
and proved history of guilt where really a strong 
“benefit of doubt’ was possible. Ah, how many 
better-educated, better-natured, and far more 
responsible persons than Herman Short do the 
very same thing, in the very same way! 

As the last words were spoken, the cowardly 


mean, coming to a man with talk like that, about ; spy faltered, shrunk away, and timidly looked at 


the woman he’s married? 3 
crazy.” j 
‘“‘Nuther drunk nor crazy, no more than you 
be, Peter Wadsworth; and, ef you'd acted any- 
ways reasonable, and listened to what I’d got to 


tell, you’d ha’ showed yourself less a fool than } 


You're drunk—or } the face of his master, half expecting some more 
terrible demonstration of wrath than had yet 
been shown. But Peter Wadsworth’s face, 
although deadly white and rigid, was quiet as 
that which looks up from a coffin; his anger had 
sunk in to the very springs of life, turning them 


you call me. But I don’t care, ef you don’t, so 3 to deadly poison, but leaving the surface calm. 


I'll go home ana get some sleep.” 

He was slouchiag away, with a villainous smile 
upon his coarse mouth, when he was arrested by 
a firm grasp in his shirt-collar, and a stern voice 


When he spoke, it was as quietly: 


‘I know you’re a liar, Herman Short, but 


I can soon prove the truth of this story, and 
I will. I know, too, how you love mischief and 





in his ear: : tattling, and 1 know how you'd love to spread 
“No, you don’t, my fine fellow! You don’t go } this story through the neighborhood ; but I know, 
off with that sneaking hang-dog face, to spread } with all the rest, what a miserable coward you 
your lies broadcast, where they’ll be cropping up } are, and how afraid you are of getting hurt; so, 
for years to come. ‘Tell it all out, before you now, you look me square in the eyes, and Ill 
leave this barn-floor , or, if I once begin on you, ; make you a promise; and you don’t need to be 
I can’t answer for where I’ll leave off. You've} told that, when 1 do promise, there ain’t the 
got me mad at last, and now you'd better look } } power in heaven or earth—no, nor in hell either 
out. What is it all? Spit out your venom, you } —that ’ll break my word. Do you allow that, 
snake-in-the-grass, only you just look out to say ; you miserable sneak ?”’ 
nothing you can’t prove and swear to!’ «Yes, I allow that, Peter,’ gasped the spy. 
Herman’s impulse was still to resist. But the ‘Well, then, I promise you that, if you’re 80 
first, writhing motion by which he tried to free } unlucky as to tell this story, or any part of it, or 
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give a hint of it, or fling mud anyway on me 
or the woman I’ve married, I'll find you out, if 
you run to China or the North Pole; and I'll get 
you, if you’re hid in the midst of an army; and, 
when I’ve got you, I'll kill you inch by inch— 
not all in one blow, mind you, but I'll keep you 
a week, dying in all the torments of hell. Now, 
you just remember that, Herman Short; for it’s 
the only warning you'll ever get from me, and 
the next thing will be to do it.” 

For a long minute, the two men stood staring 
into each other’s face, by the dull light of the 
lantern: the one shrinking, quivering, swooning 
with terror, yet fascinated as the prey into whose 
eyes the snake is pouring the evil influences of 
his magnetic nature; the other, calm in the 
strength of conscious power, and terrible in the 
concentration of his deadly rage. At the end of 
that long look, Wadsworth turned upon his heel, 
ind went out of the barn; and Herman, released 
from the domination of his presence, sank in a 
crumpled heap upon the floor, his weak nature 
finding vent in hysterical gasps. 

The back door was unbolted, and upon the 
kitchen-table stood a lighted lamp, beside some 
careless and untempting preparations for supper. 
Peter stood and stared at them for a while, not 
seeing what was before him; then, suddenly 
rousing to entire consciousness, he contemptu- 
ously pushed away the food, muttering: 

‘©No, she can’t even keep a comfortable home 
forme. My mother wasn’t over-tender, but when 
did she set out such stuff as that? A wife!’ 

Flinging himself upon a chair, his arms folded, 
his chin upon his breast, he gave himself again to 
the brooding demon who all day had haunted him. 
The mention of his mother seemed to have acted as 
an evil spell to evoke her presence, until, to the 
man’s half-crazed brain, she seemed almost to stand 
beside him, repeating over and over the warnings 
she had given him, the anguish she had endured. 

Even as if she had audibly spoken, ‘the son 
replied, his head uplifted and his eyes fixed 


and fell at the sides down to the floor; the pillows 
and bolster, piled in the middle of the bed, 
assumed, beneath this, the form and proportions 
of a human body ; and Peter’s gloomy fancy, as he 
looked, reproduced his mother’s figure, not only 
as he had seen it last, but as he had often seen 
‘it there before. A sudden burst of grief and 
disappointment swept across the dogged anger of 
his mood, and, flinging himself upon his knees 
beside the bed, he groaned : 

“My God! That it should all end like this!” 

The noise of a softly-opening door aroused him, 
and, springing to his feet, he went into the outer 
room, half closing the door of the bed-room 
behind him, with a curious feeling of leaving his 
best friend and counselor inside, and protecting 
her from the intrusion of the woman she had so 
hated even without knowing her. A _ very 
‘ne footstep upon the stairs drew nearer and 





nearer, and presently Lizzie appeared, fully 
dressed and carrying a lamp in her hand. Her 
face, white and haggard; her eyes, horribly 
dilated and glittering; her clenched teeth and 
distorted lips: all these had changed her fair 
face into the mask of a malignant demon, bent 
upon some deadly errand. 

«See the murderess !”” 

The words were not spoken—surely not spoken ; 
for who was there in that room, except himself 
and herself? And yet Peter Wadsworth could 
have sworn that he heard them hissed into his 
ear—aye, and in a voice he knew, although it 
was hushed forever in the grave. The shadow 
of the half-opened door at his back, and the 
dimness of the light, confused his figure with the 
other cloudy shapes and shades that seemed 
crowding the room with a suffocating sensation 
of deadly and menacing presence; and the woman, 

with one half-fearful glance around, crept swiftly 





re the table, and, setting her lamp down, looked 


eagerly into a pitcher, set beside an empty goblet. 


It was the draught of fresh milk, which it was 
; one of the farmer’s fancies to take nightly, and 


upon the half-open door of the bed-room ‘where } which for many years he had seldom omitted. 


the corpse of Nuncy Wadsworth had lain. 

«Yes, you were right, old woman; it’s as you 
said, and worse. 
now she shall die herself, if you say so. 
and you'll see!’ 

He rose, in the sullen and heavy fashion of a 
man who determines upon a conscious sin and is 
too sure of himself to dread relenting; and went 
to the bed-room door, pushing it open and stand- 
ing upon the threshold, looking intently around 
the faintly-lighted room. The bed had been, 
stripped of its coverings, except a large white 


Wait, 


To-night, however, his own gloomy thoughts had 
answered both for meat and drink; and, when 


She’s killed you, ina way, and } he had mechanically taken up the glass, both 


touch and sight showed it to be so far from clean 
that he had laid it down again, with a muttered 
curse upon his wife's slatternly habits. 
‘“‘H-m!” muttered the woman, tipping the 
pitcher. ‘Not yet—when he comes in again—” 
‘«The murderess !"’ hissed the voice again, from 
the darkness behind that half-opened door; and, as 





? fearfally around her. 


if she too had heard it, Lizzie started and looked 
The death-white face and 


counterpane, which was drawn over the whole } glittering eyes of her husband suddenly showed 
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themselves, where before she had seen only 


shadows; and, with a half-scream, she set down } own eyes what devil’s-work you've been at. 


“Sit you there, woman, until I see with my 
If 


the pitcher, and stood with clasped hands and } it’s poison, and you meant it for me, it’s no more 


shuddering figure, staring at him. 


saying, in a voice mocking yet ferocious : 

‘Well, what is it, womau? Why do you look 
80 scared, on seeing your husband, that you love 
so dear, standing and looking at you? 


think ’twas my ghost, did you—eh, Liz? Didn't 


think "twas my ghost? And then, see how good : 


you was to me: set out my supper—saved it out 
of the pig’s mess, Pll be bound; and then came 
down to see if ld took it, and it agreed with me, 
eh? Spenk up, and say if that was what you 
came for—spenk, I say !”’ 

She could not speak. Ter chattering teeth 
and contracted throat would not allow it; and, 
as he grasped her arm, she shrank and cowered 
away, as if the touch scorched her. Again that 
awful voice whispered in his ear: 

‘Let the murderess drink it!’ And, with a 
wild mad tuugh, the men cried out: 

“Yes, yes, that’s it—that’s the idea, old 
woman! You shall have some of the milk 
yourself, Liz, to pay you for being such a good 
attentive wife. Here!’ And, still holding her 
firmly with one hand, he poured a part of the 
milk into the goblet, and held it to her lips. 

With s movement of horror, she pushed it 
away, frintly gasping: 

“No, uo. 1 can't—I won't 

“But you can—and you shail!” shouted her 
husband, his jeering tone changing. to one of 
frenzied rage. ‘You fixed it for me, and you 
shall drink of your own brew, if I hang for it!” 
And, by sheer force, he poured a portion of the 
milk down the struggling woman's throat, 
spilling as much more upon the floor, where a 
eat and her two kittens greedily lapped it up. 

“You've killed me! You've murdered me!’ 
shrieked the woman, tearing herself free from 
him, and rushing toward the door. With one 
stride, he overtook and detained her, throwing 
her into a chair and sitting down by her. 
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With a harsh § than fair that you should be the one to die of it. 
and grating laugh, Peter strode toward her, : 


If there’s no harm in it, you'll get no harm; 
aud, more than that: if you live, I will do ne 
more than turn you out of my house, and send 
you back to Sim Stoughton, instead of throttling 


Didn’t} you and him together, as I meant to, next 


time he cume sueakinug round here, as he did 
to-day.” 

“Oh, man, I’m innocent! Before God, I'm 
innocent!’ gasped the poor creature, writhing 
already in agony. 

* Don't talk about God! 
none of Ilis,”’ 
at that!’ 

It was one of the kittens, which was rushing 
wildly about the room in convulsions; while the 
cet, with bristling fur and, glaring eyes, uttered 
those unearthly screams that only come from a 
feline creature in agony. ‘Do you see that?’ 
demanded the man, again; and his would-be 
murderess answered, with a shriek that never 
ceased to ring through Peter Wadsworth’s brain 
until that brain ceased to throb: 

“Oh! Oh! Ch! Let me go! Oh, let go of 
me!”’ burst from the white and writhing lips; 
and, tearing. herself free from his fingers, stiff 
with horror, the wretched creature rushed madly 
round and round the room, very much as the 
poor little animal, dying now in a corner, had 
rushed before her. Suddenly, as she came near 
the door of the bed-room, it swung wide oven, 
and some flitting shapeless thing seemed to draw 
the flying woman in: and then the door closed 
upon both. Wadsworth, who had started to his 
feet when Lizzic broke away, flung his arms 
above his head, erying: 

**You’re satisfied now, I hope! You’ve got 
your revenge—and more, and more, and more!” 

Then he fled forth into the night, and the 
darkness of death and desolation feil upon the 
lonely house. 

[TO BE 79..cLUDED.] 


This n° <ht’s work is 
muttered eter, gloomily. ‘* Look 
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FOG FROM THE 


SEA. 


BY ALEXANDER A. 


I near the surf, all through the night, 
Go wailing down the coast, 

While o'er the marshes, weird and white, 
The fog steals like a ghost. 


It climbs the slopes: the fields are crossed; 
It drowus the uplands high, 


IRVINE. 


The spectral moon grows dim, is lost: 
Earth merges into sky. 


A soundless guif. a vague, a dread, 
A vast immensity. 

Is it all real? Or am I dead, 
And this, Eternity ? 





A MERE [NCIDENT. 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Mrs. Apams held two letters in her hand, and } acquainted with him, from having heard you 
looked off aeross the hills, with a half-pleased speak of him so frequently. He strikes me asa 
smile upon her lips. ? very original and interesting person—quite ao 

One letter was from her favorite nephew, } relief, after the tiresome monotonous young men 
young Gasper Deering. He had been an inmate } of society whom one meets every where.” 
of her home during the last year—ever since his $ «J wonder I never thought of it before,” ‘she 
return from Europe. ’ mused. “They are just suited to each other. 

In each letter. he had spoken of Agatha Rogers, $And he has such a fine, rare, pure nature! 
who had gone to Lakeport in advance of the} And Agatha is so lovely and charming in every 
season, to visit Mrs. Tuttle—wife of the proprietor } way, and just the right age—three years his 
of the resort—an old schoolmate of hers. > junior. I have often wondered why her heart 

In one, he had spoken of his introduction: to ; remained untouched, despite all the attention and 
her. ‘It was,” he wrote, ‘in one sense, very { admiration she attracted. I sce now: /she was 
romantic. The first night I went to see the! keeping it for my boy—my handsome Gaspev.”’ 
Tuttles was one of the most beautiful I have ever} Mrs. Adams was a very romantic woman, you 
known. The air was unusually balmy for so ; will see. And yet, as the weeks went by, there 
early in the season; the moon was at its full; if} seemed to be some foundation for her romance. 
ever there was a night for poetry, this was one. ; Gasper continued to refer to Miss Rogers. Then 
As I drew near the house, I heard some low } there came a lapse of weeks, in which he did not 
chords struck on a piano—a sort of dreamy } mention her; and then he came back to Sunny- 


accompaniment—and then a girl’s voice, singing. mede, saying that he believed he would go back 
Such a voice I had never heard before, and 4 he Europe. 


never expect to again. I stood spell-bound until Mrs. Adams refrained from questioning her 
the singing ceased, and then, stepping softly up nephew too closely. She felt sure that ai woman 
to the window, looked stealthily in. Mrs. Tuttle} was at the bottom of tke mystery, and that 
still sat at the piano, vaguely playing in a minor} woman Agatha Rogers. 
key. Leaning against the instrument, and gnzing ; A few days later, a letter came from Agatha. 
dreamily out, with a rapt expression, was a{ She ran on, over several pages, describing the 
young girl, whom I guessed at once to have been } gayeties at Lakeport and the advent of a certain 
the singer, for her face still glowed with the ; Colonel Anderson—a man who bore one of those 
tenderness and spirituality of the words and } mysterious and inexplicable American prefixes to 
music. Qh, my dear aunt, never was there such ; his name, although he had never served in any war 
a face! It was that, veritably, of an angel. ? or even ruled a State militia force. But he was 
And, to carry out the illusion, the girl was { an author of one or two successful books, a very 
dressed in white, in the simplest style, yet ; handsome man personally, and popular in society. 
transcendently lovely. That was my first intro-} «He is the lion of the place,’ wrote Agatha, 
duction to Agatha Rogers. Oh, why did you; ‘and is, I think, the most superb man I ever 
never tell me how peerless she was? | met—my beau-ideal, in fact; and just think: he 
«We have passe a very agreeable month— ‘ honors poor little me with quite marked atten- 
agreeable to me, and, I trust, not disagreeable to { tion; I am sure I don’t know why. I feel very 
her. At least, her manner would indicate that ! insignificant in his presence.” 
she enjoyed my society—I think. though Iknow} hen, toward the close, occurred this: 
80 little of the ways of women, that I am not a} ‘I wonder what has become of your nephew— 
competent judge. If I could only win her, 1‘ Mr. Deering? He left here very suddenly, much 
should care for no other woman.’’ ‘ to the surprise of everyone. He was well liked. 
The other letter which Mrs. Adams had received } My acquaintance with him was a very pleasant 
and read was from Agatha Rogers herself. She ‘ incident ot the summer.” 
wrote: $ Gasper had driven his aunt to the station, for 
*‘T have had the unexpected pleasure of meet- her mail, and was sitting beside her, while she 
ing your nephew—Mr. Deering. I felt already ; read her friend's letter, on the way home. 
(149) 
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He had recognized the superscription on the { neglected music; and 1 know of no place so 
envelope. } conducive to these pursuits as Sunnymede— 
Mrs. Adams slipped the letter in her chat- 3 where | know 1 am always welcome.” 
elaine, and made some remark concerning the} Agatha Rogers was an orphan, with just suffi- 
scenery. ; cient income to clothe herself and keep in society. 
“Did Miss Rogers speak of my departure?” } She made her home, when in town, with a distant 
suddenly inquired the young man. 3 relative; but she passed months at a time with 
Mrs. Adams started guiltily. ‘ her mother’s old schoolmate, Mrs. Adams, whose 
“Yes. She asked where you were,” she} delightful country-seat was a most inviting resort 
answered, without looking at him. ’ to one weary of the noise and turmoil of the city. 
‘Please read me what she said—or let me} Mrs. Adams was surprised to find so great a 
read it, rather.” ‘ change in her young friend. From a gay, frivo- 
Mrs. Adams placed the letter in his hand, and } lous, pleasure-loving girl, whose chief fault was 
pointed to the passage. \ her insatiate thirst for excitement, Agatha seemed 
He read it, with a bitter smile. } suddenly to have become studious, and quiet, and 
“An incident—a pleasant incident,’ he} ambitious to excel in intellectual pursuits and 
repeated. ‘“‘I am glad to know what the accomplishments. Every day, she devoted certain 
acquaintance was to her.”’ { hours to reading, and a special time to her music. 
Mrs. Adams waited a moment, and then ven- | Mrs. Adams mentioned her nephew’s return 
tured a question : ‘to Europe, and watched her young friend’s face 
‘* Was it more to you?” } when she made the announcement. 
Gasper looked over the distant hills, now just ’ Agatha looked surprised—no more. 
touched with the first early frosts of late summer.} ‘‘ What caused him to go?’ she said. 
‘She was the only woman I ever cared for—  ‘‘ Don’t you know?” queried Mrs. Adams. 
in—in that way,” he said, quietly. ‘I suppose} Agatha flushed suddenly. 
I was a fool to think she meant anything by her : “You don’t mean that he left,on my account ?” 
kindness. But I was in earnest, and I supposed } she answered. ‘I am sure he had no cause—” 
she knew it. But, after Colonel Anderson came,} Then she stopped. 


I saw my error. Either I had been mistaken, or; ‘‘ Agatha, I fear you do not always consider 
she had wilfully led me on, or else she is fickle, } the effect of your pleasant words and sweet 
and changed suddenly. I could not bear it, and } smiles, which you bestow so freely. Gasper was 
I came away.” not a society-man, and was unaccustomed to the 

“And you never told her how you felt toward { ways of society young ladies. You ought to 


her?” > have considered his feelings, before you bestowed 


“No, never. But she must have known. } much cruel kindness upon him.” 

I thought, once or twice, I would; but I am glad ‘Tam sorry, indeed, if I have caused him any 
now that I did not humiliate myself. For I find } pain,’ said Agatha; ‘ but, really, I don’t see how 
our acquaintance was ‘a mere incident’ to her— } he could be so foolish as to think I meant any- 
and it was life or death to me.”’ ; thing by my friendly treatment of him.” 

He broke off suddenly, and struck the horse § Gasper is a very noble young man,” said 
with the whip, so that the animal broke into} Mrs. Adams, “and one a woman might easily 
a swift trot which soon brought them home. } learn to love.” 

A few days later, Gasper went abroad. ; “Yes. But he is not my ideal at all. My 

‘TI can’t stay here,” he said. ‘Iam such a} ideal is an older man, and one accustomed to the 
weak fool—I—but never mind. Time avenges | world: brilliant, fascinating—almost blasé, if 
all things. I don’t believe a person ever made { you choose. Such a man is the one to win me.” 
another suffer, without having to bear a similar } *- Such a man as Colonel Anderson, for instance. 
torture, sometime. I may live to see Agatha { Where is he, Agatha?” 

Rogers as unhappy as I am.’ ; He has gone West, on a trip, to gather 

It was a curious prophetic speech, which Mrs. } material for another book. I expect a letter 
Adams recalled afterward. from him shortly.” 

A month later, Mrs. Adams received a note } The letter came, the next day. Agatha read 
from Agatha, announcing her immediate de- 3 portions of it to her friend. It was a brilliant 
parture for Sunnymede. epistle, scintillating with wit. 

« ‘1am coming to remain a month or two with “T really think Agatha has found her king,”’ 
you,” she wrote. ‘*I want to get into a quiet ; mused Mrs.' Adams. ‘Sho is certainly very 
nook, and read, and study, and pick up my $ much interested in this man.” 








A MERE INCIDENT. 15] 
Agatha returned to the city, after two months. ment that all felt, at first, at this addition of theold 
Colonel Anderson was coming back to town, and | } lover to the company, which was composed of three 











the gayeties of the season were about to begin. 

‘‘T wonder if he will notice the improvement 
I have made, during his absence, in my music?’ 
she said, on her last morning at Sunnymede, as 
she sat at the piano. 

‘« Love's eyes and ears are quick to notice all 
such things,’’ answered her friend. 

“Oh, he’s not my lover. There have never 
been any words of love spoken between us,” 
replied Agatha. 

“No? But, of course, he is interested; and, 
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} sitting together in Mrs. Adams’s room. 


couples of engaged—or almost engaged—people. 
Miss Smithers and Miss Dewar were fiancées 
of.Mr. Walters and Mr. Gray. ‘Therefore Gas- 


} per’s coming rendered him somewhat “de trop.” 
} But he bore his position very gracefully, and 


soon became the life of the house. 


It was the third evening after his arrival. The 


‘ young people were scattered over the house, 
; amusing themselves according to their inclina- 
} tions. 


Mr. Deering and Colonel Anderson were 
That 


of course, if he renew his attentions when he } good woman possessed a somewhat unusual taste 
returns, you will continue to interest each other; { for a lady—a fondness for the odor of a fine 
and it is quite likely he will become your lover.” } cigar; and she liked to have her nephew smoke 


Agatha did not reply, but a pleased flush ° in her room, after tea. 


brightened her face. 

Just before the holidays, Mrs. Adams wrote to } 
Agatha, to come to Sunnymede and bring two or 
three of her young friends with her. 

‘“‘T am lonely here,” 
enough to go to town and seek pleasure. So} 
I want the town to send pleasure tome. I will 
try and make it agreeable for you, if you come.” 
, Agatha came, a few days later, with two 
young lady friends, and the gentlemen were to} 
follow on. ‘Mr. Walters, Mr. Gray, and Colonel ° 
Anderson,” the ladies said. 

Colonel Anderson at last! 
glad that she was to see him. 


He proved to be quite as elegant as Agatha } 
Agatha’s / 
face was fairly glorified, when he looked .at her } 


had given her to understand. And 
or spoke to her. 

“Tt is a clear case,’’ 
and Colonel Anderson stole off into the conserva- 
tory, soon after his arrival. 

‘‘ A very clear case of goneness, on both sides. 
And yet, last summer, at Lakeport, I could have 
taken my oath that your nephew—Mr. Deering— 
was the man. Oh, the smiles she used to give 
him! But girls are so deceitful: you can’t tell 
what they mean, nowadays.”’ 

Greatly to the astonishment of Mrs. Adams 
and her guests, her nephew appeared there on 
New-Year Eve. 

“Why, [ thought you were in Europe,” 
all cried, in chorus. 

“No. I only went as far as. New. York. 


they 


I concluded to try an experiment with my } 


friends. 


departure, I would go-abroad, . If they let me go 


without much effort, I’d only go to New York, ' 


and then retujn like’ an accusing spirit.” 
This laughing response. relieved the embarrass- 


she said, ‘‘‘and not well 3 ; 


Mrs. Adams was } 


remarked young Walters, ' 
who was given to slang somewhat, as Agatha } 


If they really seemed to mourn my } 


This evening, Colonel Anderson had paused by 
‘ the door, and Mrs. Adams had inyited him to 

j join her nephew. 

‘‘T was hunting for Miss Rogers,’’ he said, as 
> he came in and lit his cigar. ‘I have lost her. 
She vanished immediately after we left the 
g dining-room.”’ 

Then the gentlemen fell to talking of Europe, 
3 and Colonel Anderson remarked that his greatest 
happiness lay in travel. 

“T mean to begin a tour around the world, 

he said. 

*«Indeed! And how long will you be absent ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Adams. 

“Oh, several years. 


2 Nting 
’ next spring,’ 


I am as much at home 
on the sea, or on a railway-train, as in a parlor.” 

There was a pause. Both gentlemen seemed 
‘ Jost in thought. 

“T should think you would begin to tire of 
travel, and want to settle down to domestic life,”’ 
; remarked Mrs. Adams; ‘‘in fact, get married.”’ 

** Married?’ repeated Colonel Anderson, as 
he knocked the ashes from his cigar. 
think of such an event. And love? Love has 
become a mere incident to me. I think I might 

have entertained some serious sentiment of that 
} nature, earlier in life, if I had chaneed to meet 
‘my fate. But I did not, and then I became so 
‘ worldly and blasé, that the capability passed 
) away. Now I instinctively avoid the marriage- 
‘ able young ladies, preferring the society of those 
‘ who enjoy a nice friendship or a delightful flirta- 
} tion: those who, like myself, consider love an 
‘ incident, not a drama or a tragedy. The latter 


“T never 


; sort wearies me inexpressibly ” 

There was silence again, and, after a moment, 
; Colonel Anderson arose. 

“I think I will continue my search for Miss 
{ Rogers, and have a walk with her, ” he said, 
2 “1 hear Miss Dewar at the piano.” 
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SWING. 








He bowel, and left the room. Before Mrs. } c 


ame upon her very suddenly, poor child. I am 


Adams or her nephew could speak to each other, i glad she ‘has pride enough to cover her wound 


they were startled by a ‘fall beliind the heavy 

curtains which draped Mrs. Adams’s bay-window. 
Both started forward, and there lay Agatha 

Rogers, in a white limp heap, upon the floor. 
“She has heard Colonel Anderson’s views of 


life,’ remarked Gasper, as he lifted her to a} 


couch. ‘And she found them quite as unpala- 
table as I found’ hers.”’ 

When Agatha regained consciousness, the first 
words she uttered were, before she was fully 


from sight. But it bleeds inwardly. I think 
Colonel Anderson has acted a despicable part.” 

Agatha kept her usual gay demennor during 
the rest of the week. ‘Then the party broke up, 
and returned to the city. Shortly afterward, 
Colonel Anderson left for New York. In March, 
he set out for his tour around the world. 

One year later, Agatha was at Sunnymede 
again, when she received a letter with a foreign 
post-mark. She broke the seal, it 


and read 


aware who were her listeners: ‘A mere inci-} through; then handed it to Mrs. Adams. 


dent!” And then she broke into tears. 

Mr. Deering stole out of the room. After all, 
the vengeance which he had longed for was not 
so pleasant to witness. It is not the sweetest 


It was from Colonel Anderson! and contained 
an offer of his heart and band. 

“‘T find I cannot forget you,’’ he wrote. 
lonely and unhappy, wherever I go. 


“Tam 
I am begin- 


revenge in the world to see the woman you hope- } ning to want a home, and a wife in that home. 


Jessly love weeping for another man. 

Half an hour later, Mr. Deering! was in the 
parlor, with the guests, and Agatha entered. 
She was smiling radiantly. She glided -gayly 
across the room, to Colonel Anderson’s side, and 
slipped her hand in his arm. 

“T hear you were hunting for me,” she said. 
«You wanted a walk. Well, I am ready.” 


‘¢ Where were you ?’’ he queried, looking down } 


in her eyes, with his dangerous smile. 
She laughed. 


«Bend down your ear,” she said, “and listen. } 


1 was sleeping. Yes, and dreaming! 
in the window-seat, to enjoy the twilight-hour, 
and I went faust asleep. Come now—one, two, 
three!’ “And they whirled gayly away. 

‘*TIlow soon a woman gets over a heart-ache,”’ 
Mr. Deering remarked, bitterly, to his aunt, as 
she joined him. ‘They are all ‘heartless.”’ 

* Agatha will not recover from hers for many 


Pee eoee | your wife, and I beg you to think of me only as 


Agatha, bid me return to you. 
claim you as my own.” 

“You will tell him to come?’’? Mrs. Adams 
said. ‘I am so glad for you, dear child.” 

Agatha shook her head. 

‘*7 will show you my answer soon,” she said. 
A few hours later, she gave Mrs. Adams her 

; reply. 


Let me come and 


‘‘T am sorry you permit the mere incident of 
our acquaintance to mar your happiness,’’ she 
wrote. ‘‘I am. surprised end pained. that you 
{make so serious a matter of it. I can never be 


your friend. AGATHA Rogers.” 


And, the next summer, Agatha went abroad, as 
the wife of Gasper. 

‘*So my little romance came true at last, after 
a great deal of unnecessary trouble,” said Mrs. 
Adams to herself, as she watched them drive 





a day yet,” responded Mrs. Adams. ‘The truth 


away from Sunnymede, after the wedding. 
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Unver the spreading maple-boughs, 
To and fro, in the rude old swing, 
Swift she glides from my gentle push, 

Graceful as any bird on wing— 
With laughing eyes and flowing hair, 
Nor elf, nor angel, so witching fnir, 


I cannot say what [ want to say, 
Yet how can I longer my secret hide? 
Slower’ now, and she turus to look— 
Her hands must cling to the ropes at the side; 
Fhe cannot help it—no more can I, 
And I kiss her quick, as she swings by. 


SWING. 


NALE. 


With startled look, like a fawn surprised, 
She turns away ber crimsoning cheek ; 

Its touch hath thrilled me through and through, 
But never a word we dare to speak. 

To and fro—till I clasp her fast, 

And my tengue hath found its use at last, 


I pour my love in a torrent of words— 
She tries, but I will not let her go; 
I rain my kisses upon the lips 
Too shy to answer my pleading low. 
But enouzh: she docs not say me nay, 
For I know that she is mine for aye. 
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OF TO-DAY. 


BY ADELAIDE MERRIMAN. 


Tas Lady Cecile Huntingdon sat on the edge of 
the battered old fountain, one evening, just as the § 
sun was sinking in the west. ‘Lhe gown which 
her ‘ladyship wore was a very aucient one, as 9 
single glance sufficed to show. ‘Ihere were 
unmistakable evidences that the skirt had been 
turned several times, while the elbows were cach 
little more than ‘one great darn. 

The Lady Cecile, however, seemed to tronble 
herself very little about her shabby attire; for 
she was scarcely seventeen, and looked even 
younger, and was full of the hope and confidence 
of her years. She hammed a song, as she touk } 
advantage of the waning light to finish her task 
of putting a great patch on one side of a little 
old: slipper... Very industrivusly: she worked, 
tugzing away at the coarse thread, and ofttinies 
pricking her delicate fingers: with the ‘huge 
needle.’ The last rays of sunlight stole throngh 
the trees; and brought out exquisite reddish- 
golden tints in the lady’s® lovely: hair. 


flickered across her fuce, revealing tne dimples 
and long lashes, as well as°the ruddy glow of 


health, which constituted ‘the charm of Lady 
Cecile’s high-born but somewhat tanned counte- 
nance. 

At last, finishing her task to ber ‘satisfaction, 
she heaved a sigh of relief, and, stooping. placed 
the mended articlé ‘upon her own shapely little 
foot, ‘and then surveyed the result of her labors 
complacently. 

‘A’ shoemaker himself could not have done 
better,” she said, triumphantly. ‘And who 
knows what he would have charged? I declare, 
I am beginning to believe I can do anything.” 

Then, as she glineed up and perceived that 
the evening shadows were falling, an anxious 
look came over her expressive face. 

“IT would really like’ to ‘know what the 
‘Colonel will have for supper to-night,” she said, 
meditatively.. “ He ate old Bob ‘yesterday, and 
that rooster was the very last’ fowl on: the place. 
I was hoping he would leave a little; but he sat 
there and calmly devoured every particle—not a 
s“rap left. but the drumsticks. Iam sure | don’t 
krow what will become of us, if his appetite 
goes on increasing in this dreadful manner. 
Perhaps Aunt Jinsey can make a soup out of 
those drumsticks, thongh I:am afraid it will be 
very weak soup, for Bob had-grown so extremely 


They 


7 I must..sce about it, /I suppose,’ she 
added, dolefully, ‘‘aud then call those children. 
; They ought to havo been in halfau hour ago.” 

The Lady Cecile arose, and, clapping a torn 
stvaw hat on her queenly little head, proceeded 
toward the huge old mansion that was dimly 
visible through the trees. A vast pile it was, 
large enough to shelter a whole regiment; but it 
had evidently sccn its best days; and at the 
present time one wing only—the one least 
dilupidated—was occupicd by tho family. 

The Lady Cecile paused when she reached the 
} kitehen, and popped her head in at the open 
* window. «A savory odor came forth invitingly, 
and Aunt) Jinsey-a negro woman so old, and 
bent, and wrinkled, that oné was fain to believe 
ber statement that she was “ goin’ on a hunderd 
en fo'teen’’—was Icaning over the stove; intently 
watching the contents of the frying-pan. 

“Oh, Aunt Jinsey,’’ cried the Lady Cecile, “I 
never thought you:icould make anything so nice 
out of old Bob’s drumsticks.) 1t smells so good, 
it fairly makes my mouth water.” 

«« Law bless yo’, honey, whar's yo’ nose? Dis 
yer ain't ole Bob. Dat ar. Céasar—Markham’s 
Ceasar, yo’ know—done fotch me a mess ob fish, 
w'at he cotched, en l’se cookin’ em fer de/Ku' nel. 
Yo’ go eall. de chilluns, honey., I specks: dar'll 
be nuff lef’ fer dem.” 

The Lady Cecile turned: from the window, and 
proceeded down the long: carriage-drive with a 
lighter heart... ‘This drive was bordered with 
stately trees, but at present it was all overgrown 
with grass and: weeds. The water in a little 
artificial lake onithe left was covered with green 
slime, and a tiny island in the centre seémed but 
a growth of tangled shrubbery. The great 
conservatory was'a,mass of broken. glass and 
battered fluwerpots. The terraces had ‘almost 
disappeared. ‘The statues which gleamed here 
and there throngh the trees were broken-nosed, 
armless, dilapidated affairs. The rustic./ arbors 
were roofless. In fact, all that met the eyes of 
the Lady Cecile, to the right or the left, spoke. of 
ruin and decay. She paid but little heed to it, 
however: she had grown so accustomed to it all. 
It seemed but ao fitting background to her fallen 
fortunes. 

Although not eighteen years of ago, the Lady 
Cecile Livntingdon had had a ——-? checkered 
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career. Her mother had been a governess, her 
father the son of an English peer. For marrying 
contrary to the wishes of his family, her father 
had been disinherited ; and, owing to this little 
fact, she, the Lady Cecile Huntingdon, now the 
rightful heiress of one of the proudest estates in 
England, was patching her shoes and turning her 
gowns in America, instead of dreaming in the 
‘‘marble halls” of her forefathers. 

Lady Cecile, however, had very vague ideas 
‘about it all. She remembered nothing of her 
father, who died when she was very young. 
Her life in England, where her mother had 
expended all their little property in lawyers’ 
fees—fighting for her rights, she called it— 
seemed now like a dream. Five years ago, they 
had drifted to America, where her mother laid 
the case before Colonel Montford Huntingdon. 
He was a distant relative, whose ancestors had 
emigrated in the ‘good old colony-times”’ and 
accumulated a vast estate, living in affluence and 
ease among the old Virginia gentry. 

The Colonel, a widower with four young chil- 
dren, threw open his doors to his kinswomen 
from over the water, and promised to look into 
the matter and see that they obtained their rights, 
whatever they might be. Before undertaking 
the task, however, the Colonel looked after some 
little matters of his own so successfully that, in 
less than six months, the Lady Cecile found her- 
self the astonished possessor of a stepfather and 
four little stepsisters. Her mother lived but a 
year after this marriage, however; and, after 
her death, disasters followed thick and fast on 
the unfortunate family. 

The Colonel had a stroke of paralysis, which 
left him mentally unsound and a prey to numerous 
odd delusions. Under his bad management, the 
vast estate, already encumbered with mortgages, 
shrunk and dwindled away until Ravenswood, 
the old neglected country-seat, was all that 
remained. Here they had lived for the last two 
years, the Colonel an almost hopeless invalid, 
the children running wild, and the resources: of 
the family growing fewer day by day. It seemed, 
to the Lady Cecile, that it was only somé mysterious 
Providence which had kept them all from starving 
to death long ago. 

She never borrowed trouble, however. Sh¢ 
and Aunt Jinsey had always managed to make 
both ends meet, in some incomprehensible way, 
and she supposed they always would. Aunt 
Jinsey,. faithful old soul, was a regular host in 
herself. Besides, there was the Colonel’s letter, 
the mysterious mythical letter, to which he always 
alluded when any demands were made on his 
pocket-book. The letter which would certainly 





arrive in a few days, and which would contain a 
draft large enough to meet all demands. When 
things looked unusually desperate, they had 
always this letter, or the hopes of it, to fall back 
upon. 4 

The Lady Cecile was wishing it would arrive, 
when she reached the great gate, by the ruined 
porter’s lodge, which gave entrance to Ravens- 
wood Manor. The children were making mud- 
pies in the dusty road ; but, on being called, they 
ran toward their stepsister, shouting and yelling 
like the veritable little savages that they were. 
She drove them all before her, as unceremoniously 
as if they had been ao flock of geese, and, mar- 
shaling them into the kitchen, tried, with but 
little success, to maintain order while they ate 
their supper. 

“Now, if you will go to bed when I say you 
must, without making a fuss, I will tell you a 
story,” said the Lady Cecile, in persuasive tones, 
when they had finished. 

They clustered around her, crying ‘* We will,” 
while little Mabel, the youngest, begged for Cin- 
derella—* the best story of all,’’ she said, 

The flickering light of the one candle fell upon 
the group, showing the animated countenance of 
the narrator and the absorbed look of the children, 
as they listened attentively. Aunt Jinsey finished 
her work with expedition, and, seating herself in 
the chimney-corner, heard the conclusion of the 
tale witi, great satisfaction. 

“Honey,” she said, with a significant look, 


when the Lady Cecile had finished, ‘jest yo’ 


wait yer. Ill put de chilluns to bed, en come 
back. Dar’s sump’n I’se got to tell yo’.”’ 

The Lady Cecile wondered a little at the old 
woman’s mysterious air; but presently, finding 
herself alone, she fell: to dreaming about the won- 
derful fortune of Cinderella. 

‘‘T am something like Cinderella myself,’ she 
thought, ‘for I work from morning until night, 
and get very little thanks for it. Still, 1 am 
willing to do it all—and more, too—for the 
Colonel. No matter if he is odd; he is the only 
father I ever knew, and has always been good to 
me. If the prince should happen along, though, 
and invite me to dwell in his castle, I am afraid 
I should ; accept, with thanks; and on short 
notice, too, for Lown I’m getting tired of—” 

But, just here, Aunt Jinsey’s return put an 
end to her meditations. 

The old woman hobbled close to the young girl, 
and stood looking down upon her, with one 
shaking hand uplifted. 

‘‘Honey,” she said, “’pears like we’se had 
pow’rful po’ luck Jately. 1 ’clar to goodness, if 
Markham’s Ceasar hadn’t gib me dem ar fish, de 
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Lawd only knows w’at we'd had fer supper dis } Jinsey, her face falling for a moment. Then it 
night. Sump’n mus’ be done—en dat. mighty } brightened again. 
quick, too. En now, honey,” here she shook! «I don’t bleeve it makes much dif’ rence, long 
her hand with greater emphasis and looked more as yo’ do de cha’m all right, wedder yo’ git de 
mysterious than ever, as she continued, ‘now, } slipper ag’in or not., De luck am in de doin’ 
honey, I’se done thunk ob de sump’n.”’ ‘ob it. Yo’ mus’en look w’ere yo’ frow it; but, 
‘What is it, Aunt Jinsey?’’ asked the Lady ‘ if yo frow it straight, yo’ll be sure to fin’ it 
Cecile, with no great expectation in her voice. agin. Now, if yo’ take my vice, yo'll go dis 
“We mus’ change our luck, honey, dat’s w’at } yer berry night, fer de moon am shinin’ bright 
we mus’ do; en I knows a cha’m dat ’ill fotch } as day.” 
it ebery time.” The Lady Cecile hesitated. She had no faith 
‘‘Oh, nonsense, Aunt Jinsey,”’ said the Lady { in the charm—in fact, she thought it ridieulous; 
Cecile. ‘‘I don’t believe in charms.’ But, ; but there was a spice of romance in her nature, 
nevertheless, her ladyship’s eyes sparkled, and ; and she was extremely fond of an adventure. 
she looked exceedingly interested. She even thought there might be some “fun’”’ 
‘“W’at dat yo’ sayin’, chile?’ cried the old § in it. 
woman. ‘Don’t bleeve in cha’ms? Go ’long “I believe I will,” she said at last. ‘But 
wid yo’. Dis yer am a Voodoo cha’m, en it’s } suppose something should catch me, going alone 
nebber be’n knowed to fail. Don’t bleeve in { to the corners at night?” 
cha’ms? Go way wid yo’. Didn’t I git hoodoo’d} ‘Oh, go ‘long, honey; w’at yo’ ’fraid ob? 
onct, goin’ to ole no count doctor in Baltimore? } Jest wait yer,” and the old woman disappeared 
En, if I hadn’t got Aunt Phillis, w’at unnerstans }in her room. She returned, holding a small 
conjure, to gib me a cha’m, lik’s not I'd b’en } odd-looking object. 
hoodoo'd to dis berry day. Dat bottle witch-pisen ; ‘‘ Dar,’”’ she said. ‘ Yo’ take dat, en put it in 
dat she gib me is hangin’ ober my bed now, { yo’ pocket. De debbil hisse’f eouldn’t cotch yo’ 
en de mis'ry am gone from my back, en I'se{ den, Dat ar am de lef’ hin’-foot ob a grabe- 
b’en well eber sence. Not bleeve in cha’ms en ya’d rabbit; en, wid dat, yo’ is safe as if yo’s 
conjure? Yo’ don’t know w'at yo’ is talkin’ § home in yo’ bed.” 
*bout.”” j The Lady Cecile looked at the remarkable 
‘Well, Aunt Jinsey, I'll confess that I don’t talisman dubiously ; but finally her love of ad- 
know much about it. What is this charm that } venture overcame her fears, and, slipping it inte 
you want to try?” her pocket, she threw a light shawl over her head 
“Dis am de slipper-cha’m,”’ said the old} and sallied forth on her mysterious errand. 
woman. ‘I done ’membered it w’en I years Drifting clouds obscured the moon at intervals, 
dat ar story yo’ is tellin’ de chilluns. Yo’ is de { causing its bright rays to become dim and misty, 
oue to try it, and it mus’ be w’en de moon am i and making the shadows cast by the trees assume 
full, as ’tis dis berry night. Yo’ mus’ go to de { strange and awful shapes. Her ladyship’s heart 
place whar fo’ roads cross, jes’ as dey do at de} beat wildly, and she wished a dozen times that 
corners ’bove yer. W’en yo’ git dar, you mus’ she were back in the old kitchen. However, she 
tu’n roun’ free times, en den yo’ mus’ say: } was not a person to begin an undertaking as 
‘Norf, souf, eas’, wes’, bring de one w’at lubs } momentous as the present one, and not carry 
me bes’.’ Den frow one ob yo’ slippers ober } it through. 
yo’ right sholder, jes’ hard as yo’ kin, widout} She clutched the rabbit’s-foot in her pocket 
lookin’ whar it goes. Yo’ do dat, en min’ w’at! firmly, and almost flew over the dark road. 
I say. Dat ar slipper boun’ to bring yo’ good- At last, she reached the corners, the place where 
luck en a rich young man, ’fore de year am out. the roads crossed and extended in different 
Dat Voodoo cha’m nebber fails.”’ ’ directions, toward the north, south, east, and 
“But how will I find my slipper again, if I} west. Here the Lady Cecile paused and looked 
don’t look where I throw it?’ inquired the Lady } about her. No one was in sight. She glanced 
Cecile. down at her feet, and finally decided to use the 
‘‘Law, honey, yo’ mus’en fin’ it. Yo’ mus’ $ patched slipper. She felt justly proud of that 
leab it dar, to bring yo’ de luck.” : slipper. Holding it tightly in her hand, she 
«But I can’t do that, Aunt Jinsey,” returned } pronounced the magic couplet, warranted to 
her ladyship, ‘I have only one pair of slippers, } ‘‘ bring de one wat Iubs me bes’.”’ 
and I spent most of the afternoon patching them, ; “Now,” thought the Lady Cecile, “I will 
I can’t afford to throw them away.” { throw it directly behind me, up the road to the 
j 


“Dat so, chile; dat am a fac’,’’ said Aunt} north, and then I can easily find it again.” 
Voi. LXXXIX.—9. 
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She raised her hand, and, exerting all her } his fingers encountered a small object, which he 
strength, threw the slipper backward over her } picked up and examined attentively. 
shoulder. With a woman’s usual aim, she threw “A lady’s slipper, as I’m alive!’ he ejaculated. 
it; and, accordingly, it sailed over a clump of} “Remarkable country, this—very,’’ and he 
trees, and fell directly in the cross-road leading } looked apprehensively toward the sky, to see if 
to the west. Hence, naturally, when the Lady } there was any likelihood that the mate to the 
Cecile started up the north road, and hunted} slipper he held would also rain mysteriously 
here, and there, and everywhere for the missing ; down upon him. 
article, it was nowhere to be found. Just then, he saw, through the trees, a strange 
“T shall have to give it up,’’ she sighed, } moving object, which hopped along over the 
mournfully, at last. ‘It is odd, too; for I threw 3 ground in an extraordinary manner. He imme- 
it over my shoulder, just as straight as I could 3 diately stole into the deepest shadow, and crept 
throw it. I will send the children to look for it, ; nearer, wondering what unheard-of thing would 
in the morning, and, if they cannot find it— happen next. 
well, I will have to wear my best shoes every “By Jove! it’s a girl,” he said, a moment 
day, or go barefooted, as I shall be obliged to do$ later. ‘‘A girl, hopping along like a kangaroo. 
to-night.”” And, pulling off her stockings and 3 Yes, this is a truly remarkable country.” And 
one slipper, the heiress of the noble family of} he kept very still, and watched the Lady Cecile 
Huntingdon pattered home, beneath the light of: as she made her way awkwardly along on one 
the moon, as fast as her little white feet would ; foot, seeking vainly for the missing slipper. 
carry her. ‘ «She must be looking for her shoe,” quoth 
Now, by a singular coincidence, on this very { Ashton, a little later. ‘But she will have to 
night, as the Lady Cecile Huntingdon was hurry- { look a long time before she finds it. I shall keep 
ing timidly along toward the corners, to try the Sit myself, until I discover the owner’s name and 
wonderful unfailing Voodoo charm, a young man } all about her. She must be of a sportive dispo- 
was also approaching the same place, on the west ; sition—and athletic, as well: no ordinary girl 
road. 3 could kick a slipper over such a tall clump of 
Lord Henry Stuart Ashton was a young} trees. It may be she belongs to some show.” 
Englishman, who, tired of London and society,} ‘Hallo! She'll get away, if I don’t look out,” 
had come to America, ‘to see the people as they } he added, as he saw the Lady Cecile suddenly 
really were,” to use his own expression ; and, in \ pull off her shoe and stockings, and then turn 
the execution of that purpose, was making a ‘ and fairly scud down the road, her little bare feet 
pedestrian excursion through the States. ‘ Noth-. gleaming out white as snow in the moonlight. 
ing like it,” he had just written home to his} “This is an adventure, sure enough,” remarked 
favorite sister, ‘as Goldsmith found out: you } the artist, as he hurried after her as fast as he 
then see men and women as they really are, ' could, trying his best to keep the camp-stool and 
without the false gloss of conventionalism.’’ ; easel on his back from rattling. 
Lord Stuart was also an amateur artist. On ; ‘Well, well,’ he continued, as he reached the 
the present occasion—as always, in fact, in these } porter’s lodge and hurried through the great gate 
pedestrian tours—he had, strapped to his back, ; and up the carriage-drive, ‘‘she must be an 
a folding camp-stool, umbrella, and easel, and } enchanted princess. And this is the castle,” he 
a large box of colors. He strolled along leisurely, continued, as the great mansion loomed up before 
paying no heed to the road, but gazing straight {him. ‘By Jove! here is the ogre, too,” he 
up at the moon, watching the light clouds drifting { added, a moment after. 
across her face, and wondering whether he could $ He had followed the Lady Cecile around the 
put that lovely transparent effect on canvas. Shouse, and, seeing her disappear within, he 
‘<A little cadmium and white,” he murmured ; stationed himself where he could look directly 
to himself, ‘‘ with a dash of—" ? into the dimly-lighted kitchen. The ‘ogre’ to 


He did not finish his sentence, however; for, whom he referred was poor faithful old Aunt 
just then, a small dark object came sailing over a; Jinsey. 

clump of trees, and, descending, hit him directly} «Did yo’ try de cha’m, sho’ ’nuff, honey ?”’ he 
on the end of the nose, and then fell to the: heard her say to the girl, who leaned up against 
ground. the wall, panting. 

“Great spoons!” exclaimed the disturbed}; ‘Yes, Aunt Jinsey,” answered the Lady 
artist, much startled. ‘What on earth was? Cecile; ‘and I lost my slipper, too. I could not 
that?” § find it again anywhere. Now what am I to do?” 

He stooped and felt around in the road until; ‘Ob, de chilluns ‘ill fin’ it, in de mo‘nin’, 
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sho’; ’sides, de cha’m wo’ks all de betterer, if} back he carried a number of articles, among 
yo’ leab it in de road.” which the lady noted an easel and camp-stool. 
“But I don’t want to wear my only shoes} He must be an artist, she thought, noting, 
every day. How will I ever get another pair, {as he came nearer, that his face, though sun- 
when they are worn out?” burned, was very handsome. 
‘Law, honey, don’t yo’ bodder,” said the old} The stranger suddenly paused, and, doffing his 
darkey. ‘Mebby de Ku'nel ‘ill git his letter; hat, said politely : 
by dat time, den we'll all hab a new pa’r. Go$ ‘Excuse me, but will you kindly inform me 
to sleep, chile, en don’t tink ob dat shoe, fer it’s } who resides in that interesting old mansion just 
boun’ to bring good-luck, sho’s yo’ bawn.”’ below here—the one on the right, with the carved 


Aunt Jinsey disappeared. The Lady Cecile } dragons over the gate?” 


sat still fora moment. Then, noticing some ashes 

out on the hearth, she took Aunt Jinsey’s broom, i the Lady Cecile, promptly. 

and swept them up. Next, she sat down again, } “Ah! Thank you,” returned the artist. 
and fell into a reverie about her lost slipper, all } ‘‘ Perhaps you can also tell me whether it is pos- 
this time unconsciously holding the rough broom : sible to obtain access to the Colonel. 1 am very 
in her hands. She was unconscious, too, that a § anxious to make some sketches in those picturesque 
pair of strange eyes was eagerly regarding her. } grounds, if the owner will permit it.” 

“By Jove!” cried the owner of the eyes,; ‘Oh, I am sure he will,” returned Lady 
taking in all the details of the scene, “here is } Cecile, impulsively. ‘I live there myself; the 
the very model I’ve been hunting for, to paint } Colonel is my stepfather. I will ask him, as soon 
my Cinderella. Why, it is wonderful—simply as I return. He is an invalid, or you could see 
wonderfal. She looks hardly more than a child him yourself.” 
now. The pose, background, shabby dress, bare; The stranger was profuse in his thanks, and, 
feet, disheveled hair—all perfect.” For the § producing his card, presented it to the Lady 
‘Lady Cecile’s tresses had become loosened in her } Cecile, and asked to be allowed to accompany 
race, and she had not yet done them up again, so ; her back to Ravenswood and learn the result of 
that they fell in masses over her shoulders. «It her request. 
is Cinderella herself. I must manage to paint} Now this card bore the fictitious name of Mr. 
her, if I never do another thing.” ’ Ashton. ‘It will never do, you know, Gladys,”’ 

The Lady Gecile slept soundly, that night, } so he had written home, “to go picnicking about 
after her adventure; which she probably would } the country as Lord Henry Ashton: everybody 
not have done, if she had known that a young ; would think me a crank.” 
man, a stranger, was prowling around the place, } The Colonel had no objection to an artist 
half the night, exploring the ruins of Ravenswood 3 sketching his place; in fact, he sent for the young 


“Colonel Montford Huntingdon,” returned 


by the light of the moon. 


“It is delicious—enchanting—it is fairly dis-}in a right lordly manner. 


’ man, and offered him the freedom of the grounds 
He also gave him, 


tracting,” Lord Stuart said to himself, pausing by } free of charge, the whole history of the Hun- 


the old fountain, and gazing back at the house. 
‘‘Look at the ivy growing over that ruined arbor. 
See how the moonlight falls on the little lake. 
But I must find a place to sleep, and then, 
to-morrow, devise some means to make the 


:tingdon family, Lady Cecile included, and des- 
{ cante | upon their past magnificence to such a 
length that Lord Henry felt strongly inclined to 
«choke the old duffer off,” as he wrote, the next 
day, to Gladys; “for it was all bosh, you know,”’ 
he said. 


acquaintance of my Cinderella. Poor little soul ! “The old fellow was half cracked, and 
Only one pair of shoes. And out in the moon-;s0 romanced for my benefit.” He made his 
light, trying charms to bring her good-luck.”’ escape, at last, with a profusion of bows and 
And he finally laid himself down in the dilapi-} thanks, and was free to roam through the 
dated summer-house, and slept till daylight. grounds at his own sweet will, and to make any 
Greafly disturbed was Lady Cecile, the next } sketches that pleased his fancy. 
day, when the children returned and said they} ‘So she is really a princess—or at least she 
had looked everywhere, but no slipper could they } belongs to the nobility, according to the Colonel,” 
find. She resolved to go herself to the place, and } laughed Mr. Ashton, incredulously, as he made a 
seek it. Needless to say, she met with no better } hasty drawing of the old fountain. ‘I wonder 
success thun the children, and was returning} if I dare approach the duchess, or countess, or 
home very disconsolately, when she saw a} whatever her title may be, and propose to rent - 
singular-looking young man approaching her. Sone of her unused rooms for a studio? Some 
He wore a short coat of velveteen, and on his? way or other, I hadn’t the courage to mention 
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it to that old guy of a Colonel, with his 
patched dressing-gown and grandiloquent man- 
ner Helio! there is the noble marchioness now, 
on the back gallery ; and, as I live, she’s shelling 
peas with her own fair hands. [ll approach her 
ladyship, and lay the plan before her, ere my 
courage oozes out.” 

Lady Cecile glanced up and smiled pleasantly, 
when the artist approached. She looked a little 
dubious, as he first unfolded his plan; but when, 
in ending, he delicately hinted that of course he 
could not make use of the studio, which he only 
wished to occupy in the daytime, without return- 
ing a suitable remuneration, her ladyship’s eyes 
sparkled. 

“T believe the-charm is beginning to work 
already,’’ she said to herself; and immediately 
gave him to understand that the arrangement 
would be quite satisfactory, rent included. 
“Only,” she added, cautiously, ‘‘ please don’t 
mention this latter agreement to the Colonel. 
Ife is so proud and peculiar, you know, that he 
would not like the idea of my taking money. 
I will do it on my own responsibility. I am sure 
we all need it badly enough,” she added, frankly, 
throwing a handful of peas into the pan at her 
feet. 

“‘That looks like nice easy work,’ said the 
pseudo Mr. Ashton, watching her for a moment. 
“Can't I help you?” 

Cecile smiled up at him again, and her dimples 
came and went, and her eyes fairly danced with 
fun, as she made room forhim. So, side by side, 
they sat there and shelled the peas together, and 
chatied and laughed, and the acquaintance waxed 
and grew with unusual rapidity. 

After this, whenever Cecile sat on the shady 
gallery, and shelled peas, or prepared the string- 
beans that grew in the old garden, the so-called 
Mr. Ashton invariably observed it from the win- 
dow; and, straightway descending, he would 
assist the high-born damsel at her lowly task; 
and thus they became very fast friends indeed. 

The studio, which our hero had fitted up in 
one of the unused rooms at Ravenswood Manor, 
would have driven a real artist wild with envy, 
could he have seen it. The fact was, our hero 
had not been long at Ravenswood before a desire 
to explore the unused portions of the house took 
possession of him. On expressing this desire to 
Cecile, she offered to be his guide. He was 
delighted with the old-fashioned rooms, the 
quaint carving, and the high mantels; but, when 
they finally ascended to the attic, he could hardly 
contain his rapture. He fairly grew pale, as he 

‘ gazed around at the dusty objects which met his 
eye. 
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‘¢ Miss Cecile,’ he said, in trembling tones— 
he had discarded the Miss Huntingdon for 
several days, at her request—‘ do you know that 
the contents of this garret are almost priceless?” 

‘‘ What?” cried Cecile, breathlessly, her color 
coming and going. ‘‘These dusty old things 
—this old china—worth money ?”’ 

‘‘T should think so,’’ returned her companion, 
making a dive for an ancient broken-legged chair, 
heavy with carving. ‘Why, I can dispose of 
all these things,’ he continued, wiping a cobweb 
from his nose and eying a brass fender lovingly, 
‘‘for almost their actual weight in gold.” 

A sudden look of intense gratification came 
into her ladyship’s eyes. 

‘«Well, then,” she said, resolutely, ‘“‘you can 
dispose of them; but be sure you never lisp a 
word of it tothe Colonel. I may be doing wrong, 
as these things belong to him; but he will never 
miss them; and, as he will eat most of them up, 
eventually, he will be getting some good out of 
them, which he never would do while they 
moldered away here.’ She laughed musically, 
as she spoke. 

The artist strongly approved of this resolution, 
and bravely bought the choicest of the bric-a-brac 
for the studio. The sum which he placed in 
Ceciie’s hands fairly made her eyes start from 
her head. 

“Well! 
was working,”’ she reflected, after counting the 
money several times, to see if her eyes had not 
“deceived her. 

The Colonel fared sumptuously, after this. His 
health began to improve, and he grew more like 
his old self, day by day. Cecile no longer 
regretted her lost slipper; for she had another 
pair, and some shoes as well. The children 
appeared in new hats and gowns, which really 
made them look almost civilized; while Aunt 
Jinsey sported a fresh turban, that rivaled in 
colors the gayest of crazy paichwork. 

The saying that ‘it never rains but it pours”’ 
seemed likely to be verified, in the I{untingdon 
family; for, not long after, a most wonderful 
event occurred: so unexpected, that it fairly took 
away the breath of the whole household. 

One day, the Colonel actually received his 
letter. Privately, no one was more surprised at 
this than the Colonel himself, though he took it 
all as a matter of course. In a mania for specu- 
lation, which had finally ruined him, he had 
invested largely in a Western mine, which after- 
ward was declared worthless. The letter in- 
¢ formed him that a new vein of surpassing rich- 
ness had been opened, and that to-day he was 
s worth as much as in the old times, if not more. 
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Ashton, as he continued to call himself, was 
sitting before his easel, working busily on his 
Cinderella, and wondering why Cecile did not 
come to pose as usual, when she suddenly burst 
into the room, with an eager excited face. 

“Just think!’ she cried, enthusiastically. 
‘‘We can go to Washington, now, to live; and 
even visit New York; and I can go to operas, and 
balls, and parties, every night, if I wish. Oh, it 
is quite like a story-book !’” 

Strange to say, instead of congratulating her, 
the artist’s countenance took on a look of the 
most profound gloom. 

‘““What is to become of my Cinderella?” he 
asked, lugubriously, after a rather lengthy 
pause. 

‘Oh, who cares for Cinderella now?’ cried 
Cecile. “I am tired of playing the work- 
a-day part, anyway; and I am going to havea 
chance. Yes, I will goto the ball, and dance 
with the prince.” 

The frown deepened on her hearer’s brow. 
Cecile noticed it, and, becoming suddenly peni- 
tent, said, in a conciliatory tone: 

‘‘Weli, I will pose for you every day, until we 
leave; and you will have plenty of time to finish 
it.”’ She had never been allowed even a glimpse 
of this picture, by the way. ‘I want to finish it 
before you see it,”’ the artist had said, “‘so you 
can tell me what your first impressions of it are. 
First impressions are always best.” 

“Thank you,’’ returned Mr. Ashton, briefly, 
in answer now. He alone knew that the picture 
was as good as finished, at that moment, and that 
he was only prolonging the sittings because of 
the great pleasure he derived from the society of 
his model. 

“What is the matter?’ asked Cecile, after 
another little pause... ‘‘ Are you not glad of our 
good-fortune ?” 

«Oh, very,’ returned the artist, sarcastically. 
“‘T shall be delighted, of course, to have you go 
back to the city—and become false, hollow, and 
artificial to the very core, like the rest of the 
society-belles. I shall never see you again, after 
you leave here—which thought you will no doubt 
find very consoling.” 

“IT think,” said Cecile, flushing up, ‘that you 
are very, very horrid. You know that what you 
say is not true. But I will leave you now, 
for I do not care to pose wheh you are so ill- 
natured.” 

So saying, she indignantly left the studio, 
closing the door behind her in a very emphatic 
manner. 

Our repentant hero sprang to his feet, and 
called after her. But she paid no heed. She had 


: already disappeared down the long gallery. He 

listened until her quick footfalls had quite died 
> away, and then sank into a chair, a veritable 
image of misery. 

“‘Now she will be lost to me forever,” he 
; groaned. ‘I love her to distraction. Why did 
‘ I not speak before? Now I have no chance at all. 
‘ She is so beautiful, she will certainly become a 
; great belle. I shall never see her again— 

never.” 

In his wrath and anguish, he seized the 
; Turkish fez which adorned his head, and cast it 
° wildly to the floor. Becoming somewhat calmer, 
§ after a time, he arose and stood before the picture, 
; surveying it critically for several moments. 

“It is good,” he said at last; ‘ tremendously 
; good, if I do say it myself. By far, the best 
{ thing I have ever done.’’ And then he decided, 
jas he paced backward and forward before his 

unfinished work, that he would not give up hope 
entirely. 

‘*T will show her the picture before she leaves, 
and, if she thinks it is good—~if she sees that I 
have talent, and if she seems sorry to say good- 

‘ bye—why— Well, of course, I don’t want her, 
: if she marries me for my title and wealth. To 
$be loved for myself is what I wish. And it is 
only fair that she should see something of the 
world. But, still, I don’t know as it will do any 
harm to let her know how I feel about it. It’s 
fact that I love her; only I must tell her I am 
? merely a poor artist.” : 
3 After this, the sittings continued as usual, 
? though a slight coolness seemed to have grown 
up between the artist and his lovely model. At 
} last, but two days remained before the establish- 
; ment of Colonel Montford Huntingdon was to be 
$ moved to Washington. Cecile, with a somewhat 
$ subdued look on her face, announced this fact to 
the artist, one day, as she was giving him her 
usual sitting. 
$ He laid down his brushes, and stared at her 
; in an odd way for a moment. Then he said, in a 
’ rather uncertain voice: 

“‘Please come to the studio, about three, this 
$ afternoon. I think the picture will be finished 
2 be 03k do 
$ by that time. 
$ At three o’clock, accordingly, pretty Lady 
’ Cecile was on hand. She was very curious about 
the picture, and was glad that, at last, she was 

to have a sight of it. She little knew how 
; wildly the heart of the artist was beating, as he 
‘ heard her footsteps in the corridor. She never 
‘dreamed what a momentous interview this was 
| to be to him. 
“Well, is it ready?’’ she asked, gayly, as she 
entered. 
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Yes,” he replied, solemnly. ‘You can step! Then she suddenly discovered one little fact 
around to the other side of the easel, and look at ; which seemed to console her immensely: the 
it. Besure and tell me just what you think of : face of Cinderella, which had been a striking like- 
it. The whole truth, mind you.” ; ness, had been cut out, and carried away. 

In breathless suspense, he watched her asshe} The Lady Cecile Huntingdon became a great 
made her way to the easel. His eyes never left} belle, in Washington, as had been predicted. 
her face for an instant. She reached the easel, } But, strangely enough, after several months had 
and paused. There was a moment of silence. } passed, and the newness and glamor had worn 
Then, to his surprise, he saw her flush up angrily ; : off somewhat, she found herself becoming heartily 
and, the next moment, she turned to him, with { tired of the whole thing. She looked back at the 


wrath and indignation on every feature. ‘days spent at Ravenswood, with positive regret. 
‘You want to know what I think of it?’ she / Aunt Jinsey even discovered her crying, on 
cried. ‘ Well, I think it is perfectly horrid and / ’ more than one occasion. Lady Cecile cultivated 
insulting !”’ jal artists most assiduously, and quite haunted 
«* Why—what—what—” stammered the artist, ¢ the art-galleries. Her most ardent admirers 
utterly aghast. were forced to acknowledge that she was a little 
“Look at that!’ she exclaimed, pointing ; singular at times, and was inclined to be absent- 


toward it. ‘‘You have painted me barefooted ; minded and inattentive—occasionally, at least. 
and you know I would never have dreamed of} As the season neared its close, the British 
coming here to pose, with my shoes off. How } Embassy decided to give a large masquerade-ball. 
dare you do it? Let me tell you, right now, if; Everyone who was “anybody” was to be there, 
you don’t paint some shoes on that Cinderella, and ‘What character shall I take?’ was the 
this very instant, I will never speak to you { absorbing topic. 

again.” The Lady Cecile decided, almost immediately, 

Once again, the discomfited artist heard the door ; to go as Cinderella. ‘TI will wear a shabby old 
of his studio banged to; but he made no atheros | | dress at first,’ she said, ‘‘and, under it, a gor- 
to call the indignant beauty back. He felt quite } geous ball-costume, in which I will appear later 
stunned. The interview had been so different | on in the evening.” 
from what he had expected, that he stood rooted She was conscious, that night, as she dressed 
to the spot where she had left him. After} for the ball, that she had never looked better in 
a while, rousing himself with an effort, he went } her life. Even the shabby old gown—the same 
over to a closet; and, pulling out a good-sized one she had worn at Ravenswood, when posing 
packing-trunk, he began to make preparations } for her picture—seemed vastly becoming now; 
which looked very much like departure. and she went off to the masquerade in the gayest 

‘‘ Honey,” said Aunt Jinsey, late the next day, of spirits, accordingly. 

‘‘dat ar painter done move hisse’f away. He’ She had been inthe ball-room but a few 
com’ wid a cart, en tuk all he tings; en he gib moments, when a dazzling creature, in blue 
me de money fer de room; en tol’ me to say 3 velvet and white satin, approached, and, with a 
good-bye to yo’; en to tank yo’; en to tell yo’ } profound bow, whispered gayly : 

he lef’ yo’ sump’n in de stud’o.”’ ‘Cinderella, if I mistake not. Allow me to 

Cecile turned quite white, at this message. introduce myself as the prince.”’ 

So he had really gone! Gone, without a farewell} She made the speaker a saucy little courtesy, 
word to her. She hurried at once to the studio, } and, shortly after, was waltzing off in his arms. 
where she had spent so many happy hours. She ‘“‘How divinely he dances,’ thought Cinde- 
shivered, as she opened the door. The room was? rella. ‘1 will have a mild flirtation with him, 
bare and empty; nothing remained except an before I appear in my other costume.” 

easel, which stood by the window. On this casel} The prince was nothing loth. He murmured 
was a picture. The Lady Cecile walked over to loving words in her ear. He devoted himself to 
it, with a faltering step. One look, and she her, most assiduously. She wondered if he 
burst into tears, sobbing as if her heart would } recognized her. Could she ever have met him? 
break; for there was the Cinderella, cut and {She was quite sure she had no idea as to his 
slashed through and through—ruined, irretriev. / identity. Yet, somehow, his voice seemed fa- 
ably ruined. ‘ miliar. 

“Oh, what shall I do?’ moaned the Lady ; ‘« How shall I escape from him, to appear in 
Cecile, gazing, through her tears, at the wreck of my other dress?”’ she began, directly, to wonder. 
the beautiful picture. .‘‘ It was his best work, he } “Ah! I will drop my handkerchief, and send 
said ; and I have made him spoil it.” him to look for it,’’ she finally decided. 
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The plan appeared to work admirably. The { becoming costume, stood before Cecile, with eyes 
prince departed obediently on his errand. full of love and longing. 

As soon as he had left, Cinderella slipped out Her first thought was: ‘‘ How did this poor 
of a long window, which had been left open to } artist get to this ball, at the exclusive British Em- 
air the dancing-room. She hurried along the} bassy?’’ Then she remembered the past, and, 
gallery, pulling off her mask to cool her flushed { with one glad cry, ran straight into his arms. 
cheeks. A moment after, she heard quick foot- ‘How could you go away as you did, and 
steps behind her. Breathlessly she darted into a} leave me so cruelly ?’’ she asked, presently, when 
room at the end of the gallery. It was a cozy } their raptures had subsided a little. 
little boudoir, quite empty. She turned to close; ‘I. could not help it, darling,’”’ was the answer. 
the door after her, but was too late; the prince ; ‘‘I thought you did not care for me at all. You 
stood there, holding her handkerchief. She dis- / only knew me as a poor artist—” 





covered, too, that he was evidently convulsed :  « How very silly!’ said her ladyship, inter- 
with laughter, beneath his mask. i rupting, and looking at him with admiring eyes. 
“Why did you follow me?’’ she demanded, } ‘‘ As if I would not marry you, though you hadn’t 
hotly. acent. Love is everything, dear.” 
“Why?” whispered the prince. ‘I wonder; ‘But I am nota poor artist,’’ replied her lover, 


you ask me. Isn’t it the part of the prince to {as if echoing her thought. ‘‘ Forgive me, Cecile, 
follow Cinderella, if only to prevent her escaping ? ; for a little deception. I am an artist, it is true; 
Besides,’ he continued, ‘I have a reason for; but only an amateur one. In my real character, 
pursuing you. I have a magic slipper here, ; I am Henry Stuart Ashton—Lord Henry Ashton, 
which I wish to see if Cinderella can wear.’ by courtesy: my father is Marquis of Ashton. 
I have sworn to wed the one it fits, and her { Otherwise, I would hardly be here: poor artists 
alone. Here it is. May I try it on, fair lady?’ ‘ are not in favor with the Embassy. I have been 

So saying, the prince sank gracefully on one ; masquerading in America as a poor artist, in 
knee, and held up a little old slipper. ¢ order to see life. And, only yesterday, I had 

Cinderella gave an exclamation of surprise. a letter from my sister Gladys, who says she 

‘““Why, where did you get it?’ she cried. / finds out that you aud she—and I, of course, 
“That is the very slipper I lost at Ravenswood. ¢ also—are sixth cousins, or so, and that she is 
I could never mistake that patch, I made the ‘ dying to welcome you as a sister. Oh, dearest, 
patch myself.” Then she suddenly began to blush, ‘1 know now that I am loved for myself alone, 
remembering the poverty this implied. and not for my title or my money.” 

‘Who are you?’’ she faltered, gazing at the; Aunt Jinsey followed her darling to Europe, 
kneeling figure, her heart beginning to beat. even though, as she described herself, she was 

‘<T am the one the slipper brought,’”’ answered ; ‘‘ goin’ on a hunderd en fo’teen.’’ She still 
the prince, still in a low voice. <‘‘The ‘one lives; and, as she sees the happiness of Cecile, 
who loves you best,’ you know.” she remarks, triumphantly, to the latter: 

The Lady Cecile did not reply. But she? ‘+W’at I tell yo’, chile? Dat slipper-cha’m 
trembled more and more. The prince, seeing her ; boun’ to bring good-luck, ebery time. Yo’ might 
agitation, sprang to his feet. ¢ be patchin’ yo’ ole close, dis berry day, if it 

“Forgive me, if I have frightened you,” he’ hadn’t been fer dat Voodoo cha’m en de lef’ 
said. ‘I will take off my mask now. But} hin’-foot ob de grabe-ya’d rabbit.” 
remember—what I have said to you was notin; Perhaps she was right. But, after all, there 
jest: it is all the solemn truth.” ‘is one person too sensible to think so, and that is 

The next moment, the mask fell off, and Stuart ; Lady Cecile; who, in due time, will be Marchion- 
Ashton, looking like a veritable prince in his {ess of Ashton, our ‘‘‘ CINDERELLA’ Or To-Dar.” 
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Orr thought does entertain my mind with view 
Of wondrous image that my fancy formed, 
While I perused a page of “ Holy Writ,” 

And read of many mansions, fair and large, 

By bliss of saints alone illumed with light 


More brilliant than the splendor of the sun; 
A sacred balm then pours upon my heart, 
Whose overflow does sweep away my cares, 
Like raindrops falling in the ocean vast: 
They, mingling with immensity, are lost. 
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Miss Appison made up her mind to run away ; : 
and, one lovely morning toward the end of June, } 
she carried her plan into execution. 

She was not fleeing from cruel relatives, nor } 
debts, nor the consequences of sins or crimes on } 
her own part, or that of anybody connected with ' 
her; though noold-time tragedy everheld a crueler } 
or more inexorable tyrant than the one from whom } ; 
she had effected a temporary escape. She knew ' 
that she must go back under his dominion at ’ 
length—probably live his bond-slave until she | 
was so completely worn out in mind and body | 
that he would murder her; but, in any case, she 
would have her two months of freedom, and } 
strive even to forget that her stern jailer had the : 
power to command her return. 

The name of her tyrant was Over-work ; and, } 
if the exigencies of life ever left you its poof, ; 
you will readily admit that my opening para- } 
graphs form as mild a statement as I could 
conscientiously make, in explaining Emily Addi- 
son’s position. 

She was twenty-eight now, and, since eighteen, 
she had been a teacher in a girl’s school; and, } § 


¢ 
during the last five summers and winters, owing | 





to a succession of adverse circumstances, had | r 
not enjoyed even one day’s respite from labor ' 
and care of one sort or another. Vacations there } 
had been, of course; two of which she was ; 
obliged to spend in the school, a third in nursing } ; 
a sick sister, while duties equally urgent had filled 
up the remaining seasons which ought to have | 
been spent in leisure. ¢ 

Her nerves had given way—the Lord help the } 
woman who fully understands all that phrase 
means! She did not neglect her work, nor have : 
hysterics; but she could neither eat nor sleep, } 
and at last the doctors told her employer it was 
a. case of rest or die; so she was permitted to 
leave, a fortnight before the time for closing the } 
school. 

Into the train she got, and was whirled rapidly 
away from the busy metropolis; feeling, before 
an hour had gone, like a new creature, just from 
the consciousness of liberty. 

At one of the stations, a gentleman’s voice 
asked permission to occupy the vacant seat 
beside her. She glanced up instinetively ; stared 
in surprise at the tall handsome man bending 
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; then each pronounced the other’s name in the 





same breath : 

‘Why, Miss Addison !’’ 

“Doctor Beaufort !”’ 

“This is an unexpected pleasure,” he said, 
; and held out his hand; and she took it, thinking 
; with feminine quickness that, though they had 
been acquaintances for a good while, this was 


; the first time they had ever exchanged so friendly 


a salutation. Doctor Beaufort was never engaged 
as a physician at the school; but he had known 


‘the principal for years, and came occasionally 
‘to receptions, or examinations, or other mild 
; festivities, such as were deemed suitable in the 
° scholastic halls. 


«* And where are you going?’ he asked. 

Miss Addison mentioned the place—a journey 
of nearly twenty-four hours. 

‘Well, we shall be companions till evening,” 
he said; ‘TI left town last night—had to stop 
here at Ashton.” 


«Professional business, I suppose,” she ob- 


? served. 


“Yes; but my last for several weeks,’* said 


; he, beginning to laugh. “The truth is, I am 


running away. I wanted a rest, and found I 


“could manage it, so I have eloped.’ 


‘And so have I,” returned Miss Addison, 
| laughing as heartily ashe. ‘I hope you enjoy 
it as much as I do.” 

“It’s delightful—and what luck to have found 
you! Really, now, Miss Addison, the last time 
we met, we did not expect to be eloping together 
on this twenty-first of June.” 

They jested merrily over the circumstance, 
gradually drifted on to other subjects, and, 
within the next three hours, talked more freely 
together than they had ever done in all the 
course of their acquaintance. The doctor had 
always thought her a rather pretty and suffi- 
ciently interesting woman, a good deal bound 
down and hedged in by conventional laws, for 
which he had a supreme contempt; and Miss 
Addison, while doing justice to the talents Which 
kad rendered him, at thirty-eight, prominent 
in his profession, regarded him as brusque and 
cynical, and fancied that the intellectual faculties 
had been developed at the expense of his heart. 

To-day, the doctor was in a humor to converse 


toward her; was stared at in equal wonder; { openly, and express his real sentiments. Prob- 
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ably, too, the change in Miss Addison, which his 
professional eyé quickly noted, caused him to 
feel in a sympathetic mood toward her, and she 
unconsciously felt and responded thereto. Or it 
was, if you please, all a part of that. jade 
Destiny's work. But, whatever the cause, 
before many hours the two were a world away 
from the chill air of mere acquaintanceship, 
through whose medium they had hitherto 
regarded each other. 

Toward noon, some accident occurred to the 
engine, which caused a temporary fright among 
the passengers; and the doctor had an opportu- 
nity to admire his companion’s composure, and 
she his presence of mind. Nobody was hurt, 
however, and soon é¢ven the most terrified dis- 
covered that they were quit of the alarm, though 
subjected to the annoyance of delay. Another 
engine had to be telegraphed for, and they were 
forced to wait a long while before it arrived; in 
consequence, they did not reach the place where 
they were to dine until nearly four o'clock, and 
then received the pleasant information that the 
half-hour’s customary halt would be cut down to 
ten minutes. 

The doctor insisted on Miss Addison’s getting 
out and drinking a cup of coffee, while he pro- 
cured the materials for a luncheon, which they 
could discuss comfortably in the car, instead of 
risking indigestion by imitating the haste with 
which most of their fellow-travelers dispatched 
their meal. 

He found the lady a seat; and ordered her 
coffee; then said, laughingly : 

‘¢ Even an elopement loses its romance, if one 
must go hungry. Just wait here till I eome back 
with our dinner.” 

Neither noticed that, almost as soon as they 
descended on the platform, they had been rigor- 
ously scrutinized by oa tall keen-eyed man, who 
followed them to the table and listened attentively 
to their conversation. He held a paper in his 
hand, which he consulted several times; on each 
occasion, looking up to study their appearance 
from head to foot, nodding his head slightly as 
he did so. When Beaufort spoke those last 
words, he gave a final and more emphatic nod, 
and put the paper in his pocket. 

The doctor traversed the room, and the keen- 
eyed man walked close in his wake. Just as 
Beaufort reached the counter; the stranger 
touched his shoulder, and, as the doctor turned 


in surprise, said, in a cheerful easy tone, as if 


speaking to a person with whom he was on the 
most familiar terms 





people are beginning to stare. 





The doctor scrutinized the speaker’s face, 
smiled, and answered politely : 

“I think you have made a mistake, sir.” 

‘Oh, no, no,” returned the stranger, in a tone 
as confident as it was good-natured ; ‘‘ not a bit of 
a mistake. I’m like Dave Crockett—-always sure 
I'm right, before I go ahead.” 

‘Well, on this occasion, you have failed to act 
on your motto,” said the doctor, impatiently. 
“T’ve not the honor of knowing you.” zi 

“But I know you,” rejoined the stranger, 
speaking close in his ear; ‘recognized you at 
a glance, and the lady too—dress and all.” 

‘*Are you mad?’ demanded the doctor. 

The man laid his hand on his shoulder, saying: 

“Just step this way. Take it quietly—the 
Better not have 
& scene—remember the lady. Come outside. 
I'll explain matters clearly enough.” 

Beaufort felt as if he must be asleep and 
dreaming. He mechanically obeyed the impulse 
of the speaker’s hand on his shoulder. As he 
turned, he heard a woman just behind him say 
audibly : 

«There, John—did you hear? I told you 
there was something wrong about those people; 
but you would have it their talk was all fun. 
I’m as sure as I’m alive, that that man is a 
detective in plain clothes.” 

Dr. Beaufort’s companion caught the remark, 
also, and completed that gentleman's stupefaction 
by whispering: 

“‘That inquisitive female has got about the 
size of it. I’m a detective. Now let’s step along 
quietly. You’re a man with a head on your 
shoulders, and your common-sense tells you that, 
when a game’s played out, it’s no use to dodge 
it; easy and quiet does it—for the lady's sake, 
you know.” 

They emerged on a platform, opposite that by 
which the train stood. There was no one near, 
and the doctor roused himself from his bewilder+ 
ment sufficiently to say, with angry determina- 
tion: 

‘¢Now, sir, have the goodness to explain what 
this extraordinary behavior means.”’ 

“Soft and easy,” rejoined his tormentor, with 
the same imperturbable good-humor. ‘‘ What’s 
the good of keeping it up?” 

‘‘Look. here!’ interrupted Beaufort. ‘Take 
yout hand off my shoulder, or I'll knock you 
down.” 

“If you try it, I shall have to use these little 
persuaders,’’ said the stranger, showing the edge 


$ of a pair of handcuffs which reposed in his coat- 


«How are you? Just step this way a moment, ¢ pocket. -*I’m James Kelley, on the private 


please; I want a few words with you.” 


; police-foree; now you know me.”’ 
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‘¢ Well, in the name of heaven, what do you 
want? 
New York.”’ 

“Allright. They didn’t telegraph your name ; 
but you’re the man I want,’’ said Mr. Kelley. 

At this instant, the warning whistle blew. 
The detectives hand was on the doctor’s shoulder 
again. 

‘¢ Look here—I tell you there’s some confounded 
blunder !’’ shouted Beaufort. ‘I shall lose the 
train.” 


‘“Why, yes; I expect you will,’ said Mr. 
Kelley ; ‘‘ but there’s no blunder whatever. Now, 
Don’t I tell you the game is played 


keep cool. 
out ?” 
““What game? What do you mean?” 
Forth from his pocket, the detective pulled a 
paper, and read without haste a very accurate 
description of the physician and Miss Addison, 


the details correct even to the lady’s blue flannel } 


dress and other trifles. 

‘You see,’ said Kelley, ‘‘ you can’t expect a 
man to let you run off with his wife, and he sit 
quiet—”’ 

Before he could finish, his wretched listener 
heard Miss Addison’s voice calling: 

“Doctor, doctor—quick !—the train is going !’’ 

He hurried toward her, and the detective 
followed, saying: 

‘* I guess you’ ll have to let the train go, ma’am. 
Your friend will explain. Though I expect you 
understand pretty well what’s happened.” 

“Ts the man crazy?’ cried Miss Addison, 
turning, in quick alarm, toward the doctor. 
«‘Qh, the train is gone!’’ 

From where they stood, they could see it 
steaming out of the station; and Miss Addison 
uttered a little moan of distress. The detective 
released his hold of Beaufort, and said, in a sat- 
isfied way : 

‘* Yes, it’s gone; now we can talk comfortably. 
Hadn’t you better just take the lady to a hotel? 
There’s one near. We shall be snug and quiet 
that way.” 

Miss Addison clung to the doctor's arm, grow- 
ing deathly white; but she neither fainted nor 
shrieked. Her frightened eyes wandered from 
the detective’s face to his, however, and she said, 
in a choked whisper: 

«‘ What is it? For pity’s sake, what?” 

“The most impossible blunder has been 
made—” 

But, before the doctor could say more, Mr. 
Kelley brought a chair, and gently enough 
placed Miss Addison in it. As he did so, he took 
her handkerchief, and glanced at the initials; 
then scrutinized those on her traveling-bag. 


My name is Beaufort—Dr. Beaufort, of 


“Sit down, ma’am, sit down,’ he said. 
‘“‘Exactly—E. A.—all right. Now, Mrs. Adams, 
you’re a lady of sense, too—just as this gentle- 
man is a man of brains; don’t let us have a 
scene. He’ll tell you the game is up.” 

‘¢ Doctor, if you don’t explain, I shall go mad,” 
she said, shaking from head to foot, but speaking 
very quietly. 

‘*E can only tell you that we have been mis- 
taken for some runaway couple. I don’t under- 
stand, myself,’ the doctor replied, in a dazed 
voice. Then, catching the detective’s smile, he 
roused into fierceness, crying: ‘‘ This shall prove 
a dear day’s work to you, my man.” 

“Why, I’m only doing my duty,” rejoined 
that imperturbable individual. ‘1f you like, 
Ill read the description to the whole town—” 

‘This is Doctor Beaufort,’ Miss Addison 
broke in, ‘and I am—” 

The doctor had got his wits back now, and 
actually put his hand on her mouth, as he whis- 

pered in ber ear: 
; ‘Don’t tell your name—it might get in the 
{ papers; the business will soon be cleared up.” 

‘‘That’s right,” said Mr. Kelley. ‘Talk to 
madam a bit—she’ll soon see it’s better to be 
tranquil. [ll wait for you. When she’s able, we 
will go to the hotel. Nobody here need be any 
the wiser, if only you take it coolly.” 

‘¢ For God's sake, doctor, make him understand 
there is some awful blunder,’’ pleaded Emily. 
‘* Why, my baggage will show who I am—” 

“Tt has gone in the train.” 

“Oh, I forgot!’ She hid her face in her 

hands, and sat silent, her whole frame quivering 
with excitement. 
» ‘Better come over to the hotel,” said Mr. 
Kelley. ‘Why, you won’t have more than three 
} hours to wait. . Mr. Adams is coming in the next 
train.” 

‘Our wisest course is to follow his advice,” 
3 the doctor said, trying to speak quietly, for his 
} professional skill made him quick to perceive 
that, unless she could be quieted, the conse 
quences of the shock might be very dangerous to 
Miss Addison’s already enfeebled nervous system, 

‘It is like some awful nightmare,” she moaned. 
i ‘Oh, is there no way of making him believe ?”’ 

James Kelley was one of the kindest-hearted 
men in the world, and he was genuinely sorry 
for this delicate highbred-looking lady, though 
his manner of expressing his sympathy rather 
made matters worse. 

‘* Now, don’t. take on,”’ said he; ‘a woman’s 
tears just upset me. Why, I’ve no doubt you're 
in the right, ma’am. I dare say A. was a brute; 
and, anyhow, I know what love is, for I’ve been 
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jilted twice ; but, you-see, when a man’s married ° 
to a woman, he—”’ 

‘* Will you stop talking ?’’ called the doctor. 
“Of course I will. I only wanted the lady 
to understand that I could sympathize. Why, if } 
it wasn’t for my oath, I’d help you. 
I swear. But ao fellow can’t go back of his ; 

oath—you’ll own that, ma’am, I know.” 
‘Oh, for heaven’s sake, take me to the hotel. ° 
Let me be alone,”’ pleaded Emily. 


I would, 


She opened the door a little, in answer to his 
knock. He gave his message. 

“Only leave me alone,’? was all she said; 
‘leave me alone.’ 

The afternoon passed. Twice Emily roused 
herself enough, from her wretchedness, to 
remember that Beaufort was almost as much to 
be pitied as she, and half opened the door to 
assure him that she was quiet and comfortable. 

Seven o’clock came, and with it the irate hus- 


«Just you walk over together,’’ said Kelley to : band; and two more astounded men never met 
the doctor. ‘You take two rooms. You and ; than he and James Kelley, detective, when 
I'll sit in one, while the lady rests in the other. ’ Adams looked in Doctor Beaufort’s face. 

I'll saunter in, after you get there. Ask for; The man in search of his runaway wife was 
No. 15. I know it’s vacant,”’ overwhelmed with confusion. ‘The victim of 

Hlis commands, veiled under the form of } his mistake was furious. But Kelley’s composure 
advice, were carried into effect.. Before Beaufort ; remained unshaken. 
would allow Miss Addison to shut herself in her f ‘‘ Easy does it,’’ he said. ‘Mr. Adams don’t 
room, he insisted on her swallowing a calming ; want to do harm to innocent people, doctor here 
potion, which Kelley procured from a neighbor- ¢ don’t want to injure a lady—hush it up. Lady 
ing chemist’s. He made her promise to eat the ‘and doctor go their way, and Mr. Adams goes 
food which he called for; and then he sat down é his. But don’t be discouraged, sir: we'll find 
to bear, as best he might, the companionship of ; her—only don’t write any more descriptions. 
the detective and the weary hours of waiting. Mr. A. must see the lady. I can’t go any 

‘It’s ull right,” Kelley said, as he came back, 3 further, till we start fair and square. Hold on, 
after one of his brief absences. ‘I telegraphed, ? doctor—don’t you go for this injured husband. 
and have had an answer. Adams will be here ? If there’s a row, we'll all be in the papers yet, 
by seven o’clock.”’ and you know what they are.” 

“T'll break his neck, when he comes,” said There was no help for it. Miss Addison was 
forced to stand face to face with the wretched 
Adams; she and James Kelley to stand between 


‘Well, I guess I wouldn't,” rejoined Kelley ; 


$ 

the doctor. 
2 

“T say it in your interests. My sympathies are ; that gentleman and the doctor’s renewed spasm 


all with you, so listen to advice. If you take ¢ of fury. 
the consequences now, you may get her yet.” ‘*Easy and quiet, on account of the lady,” 
“Why, do you really believe that I am run-}said Kelley. ‘The train will start in fifteen 
ning off with another man’s wife?’ asked the minutes. The telegram has told her friends she 
doctor. “3 was delayed. It’s all as square as can be, 
“Well, now, for a sensible man to ask such a § doctor—you and she will go on, and so will 
question !’’ cried Kelley. ‘‘ Look here—are you ; Mr. A. and I, if he thinks best.’ 
hungry? Of course not, but let’s have a snack; $ And again Beaufort and Miss Addison sat side 
you'll feel better able to meet him. Now, let’s ; by side, as the train whirled through the dark- 
talk about what’s not professional: the weather— ; ness of the night. The unfortunate girl seemed, 
anything you like. Why, I can tell you some { to him, the friend of years; he felt more than 
funny stories, if you feel inclined. See here— { sympathy; he could have taken her to his heart, 
take it easy; what I say is, better luck next y and told her that he loved her; but he had sense 
time, and I hope I’won’t meet you; now, I can’t } enough to know that such an ayowal would be an 


speak fairer.” é 

“ And that poor girl—’’ 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you, I was sent out here 
on very private business; nobody really knows 
that I'm a detective. You'll,be supposed to be 
the party that I was to meet, to see about buying / 
some coal-lands,’’ said Kelley. ‘‘ Tremendous { 
stupid of me, not to tell Mrs. A.—just you do ’ 
it.”” ‘ 

Beaufort took advantage of that bit of informa- ‘ 
tion, for an excuse to inquire after Miss Addison. : 


unpardonable insolence. 

They were nearing the station where he ought 
to leave the train. ‘They had talked very little. 
His keen sensibilities warned him that, in spite 


‘ of her reason, she instinetively shrank from his 


society, as, much as if he had really been to 
blame for placing her in this horrible position. 
‘Gorham is the next stop,’’ he said, suddenly. 
‘*Miss Addison, will you let me see you to 
your journey’s end? It will be the greatest 
favor you ever granted any human being.” 
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‘IT. would rather go alone,’ she answered, ; future arrangements, and the ease and quiet of 


coldly. her life were adding, each day, to the even 


Not a word further was exchanged till the ; vigorous tone which her mind had acquired, and 
conductor shouted the name of Beaufort’s halt-: which acted with the most beneficial effect upon 
ing-place. ‘ her physical system. 

“I get out here,” he said. “Will you say | Naturally, she had thought often and much of 
good-bye ?”’ ; Doctor Beaufort; wondered, sometimes, that he 

She shrank back. He turned to go. She took no steps to find out her address; it had 
leaned forward, and put out her hand. : really been a source of humiliation that he had 

‘Forgive my behaving 8o badly,’”’ she said; } never written. It was true that she might 
“I know it has been as hard for you as me; but } easily have sent a letter to his city home; and 
remember, I am a woman.”’ she had tried several times to write, but never 

‘For God’s sake, say you forgive me!” he {could make up her mind to finish the epistle. 
exclaimed. As time went on, and no message came from 

‘I have nothing to forgive.” him, she congratulated herself—always with a 

‘* May I write to you?” pang at her heart—on the fact that she had not 

‘*No, no! You shall hear from me, when— ; written. She settled down on the belief thut, 
when I can write.” } after his first burst of sympathy for her had 

“God bless you! Here is a card, with my { faded, he regarded the whole matter as a 
address. Good-bye! I never shall forgive ; humiliating disaster, which he desired, as fast as 
myself—never !”’ } possible; to forget—to forget her, most of all. 

He was gone. She half rose, with some wild } Very likely’ he thought of her with feelings of 
intention of calling him back, to try and make ; active animosity, as the sole cause of annoyance ; 
him comprehend that, though the ignominious ; and she went back to her old belief that he was 
adventure caused her to shrink from his presence, Sa thorough misogynist, and, consequently, ready 
she felt no aversion to him personally. But he} to hate a woman who had been the means of 
had left the car, and the train sped on. placing him even temporarily in an unpleasant 

Emily Addison reached her relative’s hore in 3 predicament. 
safety, but was taken ill a few days after her Meantitie, Mrs. Elderson took an invalid’s 
arrival, and remained so for several weeks. {sudden dislike to the house she had occupied 
When she was able to be up again, she found that ; during the last year, and wanted a change, even 
she had lost the address Beaufort had given her, before the time came for going South. In 
and was rather glad than otherwise. She } October, she and Emily went on to a pretty 
longed, yet dreaded, to resume any communica- ; village, within a couple of hours’ journey of New 
tion with him. York, and were to remain there until the niece’s 

Two entire months passed, and in many Ways } husband ¢ame to take the sick lady to Georgia. 
the illness proved of benefit: Emily tecovered{ One soft hazy afternoon, Miss Addison went 
slowly from the acute fever which had stricken 3 out for a walk; and, as sbe returned from her 
her down; but bodily and mental health came } climb among the hills, stopped in a pretty public 
surely back. She knew that no incident eon-{ garden, which the liberality or vanity of some 
nected with the unfortunate affait had etept into } wealthy man had induced him to bestow upon the 
print; but, all the same, she determined not to ; town. 
return to the school. She would accept no} She sat down on a bench, to rest and watch 
position that might involve any possibility of the { the troops of children playing in the croquet- 
future discovery of the ‘story, which, however : ; ground, vaguely enjoying the beauty of the scene, 
clearly explained, held the risk that, some time ; : while her thoughts wandered about at their will: 
or other, unpleasant explanations on her part } centering, as they often did—though now with a 
would be necessary. ; calmness which held no moftification or pain— 

When the first of September arrived, she left : upon the events of the first day of het escape 


| 
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her relatives, to go to an old acquaintance, some ; frotn thraldoth. 

hundred miles distant, who was an invalid, and A step sounded on the gravel: someone paused 
required a companion. In the course of the fall, ; in front of her; @ voice called her name. Of 
the doctors ordered Mrs, Eldérson to the South } ; course, you know who it was, and that once more 
for the winter; and she proposed to spend it } the pair simultaneously exclaimed : 

with a niece in Georgia: Eniily’s servioés, there-} ‘Why, Miss Addison !”’ 

fore, would no longer be required. However, ‘ Doctor Beaufort !"’ 

Emily had several weeks yet to decide upon her} Then he caught her hands quickly, and held 
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them in a clasp which was a positive embrace, 
while his dark face and dreamy eyes lighted up 
with eager pleasure. 

“This is the most wonderful thing in the 
world,” cried he. ‘I never was so glad to meet 
anybody, in my life.’’ 

“And I am very glad to see you,” she 
answered, conscious that she turned first red, 
then white, but determinedly looking in his face 
with a placid smile. 

“T think it is good of me to speak to you at 
all,” he exclaimed. ‘But how well you look— 
how glad I am! And you never wrote. You 
half promised to—” 

‘‘ 1 was ill for awhile,” she interrupted ; “then 
I found I had lost your address.” 

‘But you could easily have found out how to 
write to me in New York,” he said, trying to 
speak in an injured tone, though joy at the 
encounter rendered his attempt at implying hurt 
feelings something of a failure. ‘I have tried 
forty times to get a clue to your whereabouts. 
Remember the name of the place you were going 
to, I could not, for ever so long; then I directed 
to the post-office there, but received no answer.”’ 

‘‘ No, it needed the name of my cousin.” 

“‘Then I went to the school, when I got back,”’ 
he hurried on; ‘but that dreadful Mrs. Water- 


son had sold out, at a moment’s notice, and gone 
off to Europe; and the new head-dragon knew 
nothing about you.” 

“‘T am sorry you had so much trouble,’’ she 
said, with a laugh, which rose partly from 
embarrassment, partly from sheer happiness. 

“I was utterly wretched about it,’’ he cried, 


impulsively. 
you!’ 

And he was just ready to seize her hands a 
second time, when a gentleman, passing, paused 
at the sound of his voice, stared for an instant, 
then rushed up with the impetus of a projectile 
discharged from a catapult, struck his two hands 
on the doctor’s shoulders, and exclaimed: 


“ But—oh, how glad I am to see 


$ ‘Beaufort! What luck! Delighted to see 
> you—never was so pleased in my life.” 

And, while Emily gazed in surprise at the fat, 
florid, comfortable-looking elderly party, the 
doctor turned toward him, and, with a very poor 
pretense at cordiality, said : 

“Why, Mr. Orton, how do you come here ?”’ 

“Been here a week, visiting friends,’ re- 
turned the fat man, lifting his hat and beaming 
on Emily. ‘My dear fellow, I just saw the 
notice of your marriage yesterday; meant to 
write to you at once—’pon my word, I did! And 
to think of meeting you here. Come to spend 
your honeymoon, eh? Pray, introduce me to 
Mrs. Beaufort, you rogue, you!” 

Emily felt that her face must be scarlet; but 
she forgot all personal considerations, when she 
looked at the doctor. He had grown very pale, 
and was glaring with repressed fury on his 
friend. 

“Please stop your confounded blunders,’’ 
cried he. ‘It was my cousin’s marriage that 
you saw announced.” 

It was the fat man’s turn to be covered with 
confusion, as with a whole pile of garments; 
and Emily had much ado not to laugh outright at 
his utter dismay. 

“I beg a thousand pardons,’ he stammered. 
3 «See you later—pray excuse—’ He touched 
: his hat to Emily, and darted off, with an agility 
; that a youth weighing a hundred pounds might 
have envied. 





The doctor stood mute and aghast for a moment, 

; then glanced toward Emily. 

“TI am the most unfortunate man alive,’’ he 
faltered. ‘Now you will hate me forever. I'd 
better beg your pardon, and say good-bye.” 

She did not answer, but their eyes met. 
Well, after that, not many words were needed to 

; make poor Beaufort understand that he was 

poccsernp and that Emily had no mind to fight 
against accepting a future so evidently arranged 

by fate. 





TWO ME 


BY A. 
Littte She, in jealous pother, 

Thinking He has used her ill, 
Bids him: “Go, sir, to that other. 

Pardon? No, I never will!” 


Flings his ring off, vengeance darting 
From blue eyes with tears half blind, 

And, tempestuous still at parting, 
Turns her back with: “ Never mind!" 


M. 


ANINGS. 
EWELL. 


Little She, when He, returning, 
Wan and worn, her pity wins, 

Lists his tale with wistful yearning, 
And avsolves him from his sins; 


Yields her hand, silk-smooth and slender, 
Smiles, wet-eyed, and then can find 
Naught of speech for humor tender 
Like a dew-soft “ Never mind!” 





SWEET INCONSISTENCY. 


BY ALLEGRA MARTINI. 


And love must cling where it can, I say: 
For beauty is easy enough to win; 


“The world is full of folly and sin, 


But one isn’t loved every day.”"—Bulwer. 


Maraaret Eyre sat in the bay-window, where 
the slanting sun-rays shed a golden halo around } 


her hair, warming up the shadows of her fair 
face and the soft clinging folds of her gray gown. i 
As she sat there, half languid, half pensive, with ; 
her shapely hands lying idle in her lap, you } 
could tell she was tall and lissom, even tiles 
she stirred; you might have known that she } 
was the sweet embodiment of Tennyson’s ideal. 


“O sweet pale Margaret! 
O rare pale Margaret! 
What lit your eyes with tearful power, 
Like moonlight on a falling shower ?” 
A deep breath, too soft for a sigh, fluttered 
through her lips. 
‘* Lil,”’ she said, slowly, ‘I am twenty-seven 
years old to-day.” 
Mrs. Neville looked up, with a start of surprise. 
«¢ Are you, really? Why, I can hardly realize 
it! You look exactly as you did ten years ago, 
Margaret. It seems only yesterday that you and } 
Edgar came to Alloway, to spend the summer.” 
‘‘Ah, that happy summer!”’ she said, with a 
“T don’t 





sigh that was quite audible this time. 
think I have forgotten a single episode in it. 


It does seem like yesterday, Lil. I almost fancy 
that I just engaged to Howard Lynn; and, when } 
1 raise my eyes, I can almost see him coming up 3 
the bridle-path with a bunch of blush-roses in ’ 
his hand.” 
Her voice sank into a sad tremulous key, and > 
across her face there flitted the shadow of a lost 
hope. : 


The faint pink flush on her cheek deepened 
visibly. She broke off suddenly, and cried, with 
something like defiance: 

‘‘T shall never marry anyone, Lil, from any 
cause whatever !”’ 

“Don’t misunderstand me,”’ said Mrs. Neville, 
after a forced pause. ‘‘I1 know you would not 
wilfully hurt anyone; least of all would you play 
fast-and-loose with'an honest heart. But, if it is 
as you say, Margaret—I mean, if it is impossible 
for you ever to think of marrying—don’t you 
think you are doing wrong by Laurie Landell?” 

“Laurie? Why, he’s nothing but a boy!” 

“He is twenty-two; and he loves you, Mar- 
garet.”’ 

‘“‘ Now, Lil, don’t be absurd. He’s very fond 
of me, I'll admit; but boys of his age all have 
such fancies. They never amount to, anything.” 

‘‘Don’t be too sure of that. ‘Tom was only 
twenty-three when I married him.” 

«Yes, but Tom and Laurie are altogether 
different. Besides—excuse me, but I have no 
doubt Tom had various little affairs before he met 
you, dear. ‘Whom first we love,’ you know, 
‘we seldom wed.’”’ 

«But we often want to,’’ urged Mrs. Neville. 

Margaret laughed incredulously. 

‘‘The idea is so absurd,’’ she said. “A 
woman of twenty-two is ten years older than a 
man at the same age, and I am twenty-seven.” 

“But you are one of the women who never 
grow old, Margaret. Laurie has been with you 
so much. It is the most natural thing in the 
world for him to fall in love with you.” 

“What pretty flattery! No—I think you are 
mistaken, Lil. Laurie is a splendid fellow, and 


‘Why will you awaken such sad memories, ;I am very fond of him. He has made a brave 
dear?’ said Mrs. Neville, gently. ; struggle against poverty and social extinction. 
‘“‘They are never sleeping,” was Margaret’s } I admire his genius, his perseverance, and I love 


quick response. ‘When Howard Lynn died, 
my happiness died with him.” 
“Yes, 1 know. But, lately, Margaret—I have 


thought—I have hoped, I mean—that you would ; 


—not forget, dear: I know you could never do 
that—but I had hoped you might find some 
comfort in making the happiness of one who 
loves you very dearly.” 


3 to look at his handsome face; but I don’t love 
‘him in the way you mean—not at all. Why, 
’ Laurie wouldn’t want me to, if I could.’ 
‘IT hope not,’’ said Mrs. Neville, fervently. 
$ “If he were to love and to lose you, Margaret, 
it would kill him.” 

The conversation ended here, very properly; 
: for Mrs. Neville left the room, in answer to a 


‘‘What do you mean?’ cried Margaret, with ; summons from below, and Margaret, taking up a 


an electric start. ‘‘ Are you merely generalizing, 
or—or—” 
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white parasol, went out across the lawn down to 
$ the glen, where the after-glow was always fine. 
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She had said very honestly, and she believed, 
that her heart was buried in the grave of Howard 
Lynn; but in its place there was a passionate 
craving for something, she knew not what, She 
never dreamed that it was love. 3 

Crossing the little rustic bridge that spanned } 
the brook, she looked down into the limpid } 
depths beneath. : 

«‘ What if it should be true?”’ she mused, with ; 
sharp misgiving. ‘‘Could I have been so blind ; 
and thoughtless? If Laurie—”’ 3 

A quick joyous step made her turn, with the 
name upon her lips, to face its owner. He was } 
coming toward her, with his dark eyes shining } 
and a rich flush upon his smooth face. » 

‘‘Miss Margaret!’’ he cried. ‘Hurrah! I’ve 
won the prize !”’ 

‘‘Oh, Laurie!’ she answered, with genuine 
rapture. “How glad I am! I knew you 
deserved it.” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t. It was your face that did 
it. I never should have won it, if you had not 
posed for me.” 

She smiled at his modesty and enthusiasm. 
was so like the boy! 

‘“‘ Now you will rest,” she said, kindly. ‘ You 
are almost worn out with work.” 3 

‘“«I never felt better in my life.” 

“It is excitement that keeps you up: but you 
will certainly be sick, if you don’t stop painting 
for awhile. You will rest, won’t you—to please 
me ?”’ 3 

The words had no meaning to her, beyond { 
friendly affection; but he caught them up} 
eagerly. é 

“I will do anything to please you,’ he: 
answered, with shining eyes; and, for the first § 
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“T will!” he answered, with the masterful 
force of a great passion. “I love you. You 
must hear me.’’ j 

“Oh, no, no, no!’’ she moaned, covering her 
face with her hands. ‘I cannot! Laurie, I—I 
never dreamed that you cared for me in this 
way.” 

“In this way?’ he echoed. ‘How many 
ways of loving are there? I know but one.” 

An hour had changed her boyish favorite into a 
man before whose conquering will she trembled. 

‘Forgive me,’’ she said, with tears. ‘I have 
done you a great wrong.” 

“Then you did not mean it?” he cried. 
‘‘Margaret, don’t stand there like a stone. 
Answer me!”’ 

‘‘T cannot,’’ she said, with bowed head; and 
he flung himself face downward in the cool 
grass, uttering a low moan. 

‘‘ Laurie, dear Laurie,’’ she said, brokenly, as 
she went down on her knees beside him and 
touched his soft dark curls. 

‘Don’t touch me,” he cried, fiercely. 
you have any mercy, leave me alone.” 

She rose without a word, and, gathering her 
skirts about her, went slowly back through the 
twilight, with the weight of Laurie’s misery 
pressing on her heart. 

‘God forgive me!” she cried, again and again. 
“Poor, poor boy !’’ 

A long wakeful night of agony, and then came 
the news that Laurie was ill. The second day, 
they sent for her; for her name was always on 
his lips—he raved of her incessantly. But, 
when she did go to him, he did not know her, 
and for six long weeks they fought an almost 
hopeless battle with the fever that sapped his 


“ If 


time, Margaret saw something in his face that } young life. 


made her shrink back with a vague fear. ; 
“TI am glad you are so happy, Laurie,” she } 
said, tremulously. : 


‘You have made me so,” he answered, in a} 


“There is something on his mind,’ said the 
doctor, with a keen searching glance at Mar- 
garet. ‘Unless we can remove from him all 
cause for mental distress, I am afraid—I am 


passionate undertone. ‘Oh, don’t you know very much afraid for the result.” 


that my heart is full to overflowing? I love} 
you! I love you with my whole soul! 
always loved you—I shall love you till I die!” : 

«Laurie, Laurie—hush, for heaven’s sake!’ ; 

“T have hoped and prayed for this day to 
come. My picture has been accepted, and the 
road to fame lies open to me. In a little while, 
1 may have a name which you would not scorn 
to bear. Oh, Margaret, 1 know I am not worthy; } 
but tell me that you will not cast me away !’’ ; 

Margaret felt an icy chill creeping over her. 
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“ Laurie,”’ she cried, with something like terror } 


in her tones, ‘you must not talk like this. to 
me.” 


t 


With a heart full of anguish, Margaret watched 


I have 3 the feverish fire die out of his face, only to leave 


him so wan and wasted that he did not seem 
able to rally at all. 

‘He cannot recover,” the doctor said, sadly, 
after Laurie had lain for several days almost 
inanimate from weakness. ‘ He has not enough 
vitality to build his strength upon.” 

Laurie was lying, white and motionless. They 
thought he was asleep; but, at these words, his 
languid eyelids unclosed. 

“Am I going to die?’’ he asked, faintly. 

‘« My dear boy,’’ said the doctor, huskily, «I 
have done all I can for you.” 
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Thank you,’ he said, in a whisper. “It’s 
all right, doctor, but—where—where is Mar- 
garet ?” 

* Here, Laurie,’ she answered—oh, so. softly ! 
—and she took his hand in a warm tender clasp. 

‘* Lean down lower,’ he said, with an effort. 
‘‘ Margaret, you know how I love you.” 

** Yes, Laurie.”’ 

“And they say I am going to die. It will 
only be a few days—perhaps only a few hours— 
till all is over. Oh, Margaret, it would make me 
very happy if I could only call you my wife once 
before I died. It wouldn’t make much difference 
to you, would it ?”’ 

She shrank a little; but the boy’s pleading 
eyes compelled her to put her own. will aside. 

“Tt will only be a form,” she thought; ‘and 
it is little enough for me to do.” 

“IT love you,’ he whispered, faintly. 
if it makes you unhappy, Margaret—” 

She stooped, and for the first time pressed a 
kiss upon his pale lips—a kiss that brought to 
light a heavenly smile. 

“‘T will marry you, if you wish it, dear,” she 
said, softly, and Laurie had his heart’s desire. 


2 


‘¢ But, 


In the tender stillness of the twilight, the} 


minister spoke the words that made them one, 
and all night long Margaret sat by the bed with 
Laurie's hand in hers. He had fallen asleep, so 
sweetly and calmly that the doctor bent over him 
with a look of hope. 

“‘ Wonderful, wonderful,’’ he exclaimed, rub- 
bing his hands. ‘I think there will be a second 
crisis. Ah, Miss Eyre—I mean, Mrs. Landell— 
I think we have struck the root of the malady at 
last.” 

Margaret rose hastily, and left the room. She 
had given Laurie one more chance for life; and 
yet, if he lived, was she not his wife? Could she 
feel, from her heart, truly thankful? And he 
did live. With the dawn, Laurie awoke smiling, 
and fate had cast the balance in his favor. 

This was the news they brought to Margaret ; 
and so intense was the sudden revulsion of 


feeling, that, worn out by protracted nursing and | 


the fierce conflict of her emotions, she herself 
sank into a fever very much like that from which 
Laurie was just recovering. 

She did not see him again for weeks. He had 
grown well and strong, when she was able to see 
him, and came bounding to her side, full of 
health and hope. 

“My wife!’ he cried, falling down on his 
knees and literally kissing the hem of her white 
dress, that swept the floor in soft folds. 

‘‘ Don’t, Laurie,’ she said, turning even paler 
than she was. ‘I cannot bear it. You must not 


SWEET INCONSISTENCY. 


} call me your wife. 
should.” 

He rose to his feet, white as marble. 

‘* Margaret !”’ he cried, in a voice of anguish. 
** You will not cast me off, after all?” 

She burst into tears. 

“Oh, Laurie, Laurie,’’ she sobbed, “I am se 
unhappy. We cannot live together. I—I do 
; not love you. Don’t blame me. I married you 
} because I was sorry for all that had happened, 
; and I thought you were going to die.” 

3 “JT wish to God I had!” he cried, hoarsely, 
>and, blind with misery, he left her. 

Margaret sank down, in a limp white heap, on 
} the floor. 
‘¢Oh, what shall I do?’ she sobbed. 
shall I do?” 

She did not love him, but her heart ached and 
ached. 





I—I—did not mean you 


“What 





When next she heard from Laurie, he had left 
Alloway. 
“TI know that you desire your freedom, Mar- 
garet,’’ he wrote her from New York, ‘and I 
3 will institute proceedings for a divorce, if you 
3} are willing I should. I can easily claim one, on 
the ground of desertion, as you have refused to 
} live with me. I need hardly say that I suggest 
pros solely out of consideration for you. Miser- 
{able though I am, I find some slight comfort in 
} the legal bond that unites us. But it shall be 
= as you say. Laurie.” 
3 Margaret was wretched. She craved her 
+ freedom at any price, and she consented to this 
} proposal. In a few months, she was free. 
> «TT shall never forget your generosity,” she 
; wrote, and Laurie felt that the last tie had snapped. 
His picture had sold at a handsome figure, and 
fame had crowned him with her choicest laurels ; 
but he was miserable. Before going abroad to 
, study, he paid one last visit to Alloway. 
$ It was late in the fall, toward twilight, as he 
g stood, one evening, outside of the gate, and 
‘looked through the parted curtains into Mrs. 
' Neville’s library. 
Margaret was standing by the fire. There was 
; a red glow upon her face and dress, Laurie had 
} never seen her look more lovely. He stood and 
; watched her till his whole soul went out to her 
‘in passionate longing, and he turned away with 
> @ groan upon his lips. 
>  T cannot live without her,’ he cried, and a 
: fresh flood of misery swept over his heart as he 
slowly descended, with bowed head, the winding 
> path to the glen. “I cannot—I cannot!” 
} ©The drifted leaves were lying in crisp odorous 
heaps upon the little rustic bridge where they 
had met so often. 
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WHEN I GO AWAY.—SONNETT. 








“I wonder,” he said, bitterly, ‘if she were, ‘‘ Margaret!” 
to find me lying here dead among the leaves, ‘‘Take me with you,” she cried, clinging to 

His hand slipped into his pocket, and drew 
forth a small revolver, ‘at which he gazed‘in a 
kind of fascination. 


cannot bear to lose you. Your generosity has 
carried my heart by storm.| Laurie, dear, I do 
love you—I love you a very great deal !”’ 

“It is a cowardly thing to do,” he muttered, She was in his arms ere she finished, and he 
as he toyed with the trigger; ‘‘and yet—what’s } was kissing her, murmuring words of passionate 
the use of struggling against fate? What is my } joy. 
life good for now ?”’ 


“It is perfectly absurd,” she said, laughing 
it was just then that he heard his name called 


happily. ‘‘ Women are such inconsistent creat- 

softly. tenderly, yet half doubtfully : ures; but, if you can forget how old I am—I am 
«« Laurie !”” quite an old woman, you know, alongside of you ; 
ivery drop of blood in his veins seemed to $ for you are nothing but a boy, Laurie.” 

throb at the sound of that voice. ’ He laughed; for he did not care what else she 
‘Margaret!’ he answered, turning to meet} said, now that she said she loved him. 

her. “If you can forget what an old woman I am—” 
‘I saw someone coming down here, and I} ‘Margaret, you are the loveliest woman I have 

thought it was you,” she said, holding vut her ever seen.” 

hands with a glad, sweet, welcoming smile. *‘Your judgment is biased, I am afraid. But, 
He slipped the revolver into his pocket, before } if you can love me well enough, Laurie—”’ 

she saw it. i “Love you? Darling, don’t trifle with me. 
“‘T came for one last look at Alloway,” he You know that you are the one woman in the world 

said. “TI sail for Europe on the 23d.” i whom I would wish to call my wife, and you know 
Her eyes drooped; she paled and flushed by / that my life would be worthless without you.”’ 

turns; then she took a step toward him. It was not the extravagant boy that spoke 
‘‘ Laurie,” she cried, clasping his arm. and /then; but a grave and earnest man, thrilled 

hiding her fair face upon his sleeve, ‘‘ don’t go— : with the majesty of a strong love, that had 

without me!’? entered into his soul, never to depart therefrom ; 
Ife caught his breath. , and Margaret was silenced. 


; 
1 wonder if it would make much difference?” 2 “You have been so good to me, that I 
3 
; 
: 
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WHEN I GO AWAY. 


BY HELEN A. MANVILLE. 


1 ruink, if I were to die to-night, 5 I have no dread of that coming hour, 
I could close my eyes without one regret; When my soul goes out as a bird would soar; 
I should smile to see the signet white ; When it opes to life as would open a flower, 
Of the pale king, Death, on my features set. To bloom and blossom forevermore. 
For it means so much, when the path is steep, £0 do not weep when I go away 
And the feet are torn for the briery way: On the journey that takes me afar from you. 
“He giveth His well-beloved sleep!” She is through with all pain and anguish, say ; 
His love will guard, and His love will keep She has opened her eyes to a better day 
All sorrow from me away. Than ever on earth she knew ! 


SONNETT. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF ARIOSTO, 


How can I worthily the praise unfold 1 Of praise to those bright knots of rippling gold; 
Due to thy charms angelic and divine, To see them shiue so even and so long 
Since e’en at thought of those fair locks of thine ; In wealth of golden skeins, to many a lute 
My tongue doth fail, and speech grows dull and cold? | Might farnish matter for eternal song. 
Though lofty style and phrase of dulcet imold, Ah! had T bit, like Ascra’s bard, the fruit 
Taught by all Greek and Latin schools, were mine, Of laurel, so my praise would I prolong, 
Not half or part the meed could they assign That 1 should dic a swan, where I die mute, 


Vou. LXXXIX.—10. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79. 


CHAPTER IV. po simplicity of a country neighborhood, and 
Ratuer more than three miles from the little} rendering designs that should only be carried 
valley, which was almost entirely occupied by } out in ponderous materials paltry in the cheap- 
the Hollow Swamp farm we have been describing, { ness of wood. 
was an old-fashioned country tavern, which had ; These modern improvements did not, however, 
stood for many years on the cross of two rather } interfere much with the old tavern; for, across 
important roads, when toll-gates were permitted } the green in front of it, stood the post - office, 
as investments, and the travel which now follows } with its gable-end to the street, a church—or, 
the railroads was chiefly confined to turnpikes } as they still called it, meeting-house—with a tall 
and canals. In those years, a thriving business ? wooden steeple that ran skyward like a bayonet, 
had been carried on at the red tavern, where } two or three stores, a blacksmith-shop, and vari- 
teamsters, tuking produce from the surrounding } ous other mechanical establishments, that had 
country to the nearest navigable river, and a con- } been kept up with but little change since the 
stant stream of emigration toward the West, were } first handful of New England settlers established 
filling the turnpikes with long covered wagons, themselves on the cross-roads. 
that occupied the open horse-sheds of the tavern} If the old tavern had felt the loss of the great 
at night, from spring till autumn. } run of travel more than any place in the 
But those prosperous days had been greatly ; neighborhood, it had also taken advantage of 
changed, at the time of ovr story. Railroads 
and mammoth steamboats had left’ the once 
bustling activity of the cross-roads dull, and to 
a great degree deserted; but it still bore the } popular from its stubborn determination to keep 
signs of former prosperity, in its dimensions, } up the good old habits of former days, when 


>the change; and, instead of chance guests for 
; 
} 
? 
? 
? 
? 
which had been increased from time to time, in } turkeys were roasted in tin ovens, and anything 
) 


a night, took boarders from the city, for days, 
weeks, or months, and remained all the more 


the season of great travel. The centre house, } less than a milk-pan was considered too small 

along which the inevitable verandah ran, had } for baked beans or Indian-pudding, intended for 

been supplemented with side-wings, and stood } a family of any size. 

out between them like a motherly homestead,} It was toward this tavern, that the young 

prepared to lead her offspring across the country. } man who had taken tea with Mrs. Hilton was 
, 


y 
) 


) 
) 


house now, though its original sign—on which } the horseman who looked down so threateningly 
an eagle, mounting skyward, with a bunch of} upon him, but spoke more peacefully than his 
arrows in its claws, almost faded out from its red } belligerent attitude seemed to imply: , 

background—still swung on the lower branch of | ‘Wal, stranger, you seem to be waiting for me 
a great willow-tree, separated from the house by i to come up. I couldn’t tell whether it was 


The building was scarcely more than a boarding- attempting to find his way, when he encountered 
} 
} 


the old highway. something human, or one of them stumps the 
Still, there was some appearance of thrift and } town-people will leave along the sides of the 

activity at the cross-roads yet; a stream of some } turnpike. Seem ter be flustered about something. 

importance flowed by it, and the water-power } Give out arter a long tramp, or what?” 

which formerly ran a grist and fulling mill had} “Oh, nothing, thank you,” answered the young 

given place to a manufactory, which had formed } man, in a cheery voice. ‘I am only wondering 

a little village of small new houses; and two or} if this is the most direct road to the red tavern 


just been erected at the crossing, with bay- 
windows, balconies, pinnacles, and extinguishers, 


with which modern architecture is destroying 
(172) 


‘The red tavern? Why, stranger, I am the 
sort of man you are in need of jest now, for 
Laurel Crossing is exactly the location that I and 


> 
> 
2 
3 
» 
three mansions, belonging to its. proprietors, had } at Laurel Crossing.”’ 
} 
; 
} 
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the old hoss here are bound for, and where we’ve «Jest so, as it rang out in my father’s time; 
spent most of our nat’ral lives. Ain’t that so, for he built the shop, and nailed that big horse- 
Piper ?”’ ; Shoe over the door, with his own hands. Any- 

As the old horse stood with his head drooping ; how, I hain’t done nothing to disgrace it, though 
and his hoofs planted on the road, as if he never } business is nothing like what it was when the 
intended to move again, there was no sign of; roads were full of produce-carts and emigrants’ 
response from him, at which the man jerked his } wagons.” 
bridle, made a rattling noise with his stirrups, “Then you are an old resident of this neigh- 
and prepared to move on. borhood ?”’ said the young man. 

«Jest you foller me, that’s all. The truth is, ‘‘As my father was afore me. He was one of 
Piper is nigh about tuckered out; but keep up § the first settlers that made up their minds to cross 
with him, and, sooner or later, you will be sartin § the line, for these parts, from old Connecticut.” 
to find yourself at the red tavern; our place of; ‘And you know all the people about here?’ 
business is right opposite to it—t’other side of “Wal, I should think so; having shod their 
the green, beyond the meeting-house. All you’ve § hosses, not to say oxen, ever since I was a boy.”’ 
got to do is to cherk up, and keep pace with this; ‘I have been wandering around in the valley, 
’ere hoss.”” $ back yonder.” 

The young man surveyed that wonderful} «Ketching sun-fish in the brooks—quiddling 
animal, in the moonlight, with laughter in his $ work; but I’ve done it, with my tow trousers 
eyes. ‘ turned up to my knees, and my feet and legs 

«“T think that can be managed,” he said, : below that black with mud. But it is a good 
“without any great effort. The poor old fellow ; while since I have been up to that kind of fun, 
does appear to be worn out.” ? and all the fish may be gone, for what I know, 

“Jest you wait till them huffs of his git to and the ponds too. They used to be choke-full 
pounding the road agin. He’s a powerful critter, } of water-lilies then.” 
now I tell you. Them that tries to outwalk him The young man was not thinking of water-lilics 
will git their match, now I tell you.” or sun-fish, but came more directly to the object 

Here the man and horse gathered themselves of his thoughts. 
up, and Piper started off in force, literally ; «There is some fine land higher up the valley. 
pounding the road with his great feet; but the Can you tell me who owns it?” 
young man kept up with him, scarcely breathing , “Who owns it? Why, the folks that live in 
the quicker as he went on with the conversation, {the big white house on the side-hill. The 
which Piper's rider conducted after the fashion } Purritts have held that farm ever since the first 
of his New England ancestors. } tree was cut away from it; never selling an acre, 

«One of them city-fellers stopping at the red ; but buying up land all around, till that one farm 
tavern, I suppose without asking,’”’ he said, with } covers purty much the hull valley.” 
insinuating curiosity, “shooting, and fishing, and ; ‘Down to the swamp-land? Do the Burritts 
sitting about loose. For them that ean afford it, ; own that?” 
that kind of life must end in making a feller; This question was asked cautiously, as if in 
good for nothing else; but they seem ter enjoy { dread of the answer. 
it quite as much as I do my hammer and anvil, “Yes, it is that land which gave its name to 
when they crash together and ring out loudest. ; the farm; but that part of it is of no account fer 
But every one to his notion. I don’t mislike a; anyone. The Englishman who married oil 
man jest ’cause he kin afford to stroll about in { Burritt’s darter tried to drain it, but the cost 
the summer-time. It ain’t my business, anyway, | was all he made out of it.” 
and I reckon they look down on a double-fisted “T thought,” said the young man, with an 
hard-working blacksmith, if he has made money ; unaccountable feeling of disappointment, | ‘that 
out of it, jest as much as I huff at their laziness.” ; it might belong to the people who live on the 
This frank criticism of his supposed life ? road that passes it. The swamp and that little 
amused the young man, who rather liked the ; brown house seem to belong to each other.” 
blacksmith’s adroit way of asking questions; The blacksmith shook his head. 
and, desiring to gather some information for “T reckon not. The Englishman might have 
himself, rather encouraged it. ; been glad to give anybody a quit-claim deed, if 
“Yes, I am stopping at the red tavern. If you { it could have been carted out @f the valley; for 
are the blacksmith, I have heard the noise of your 3 his wife never will let him hear the last of that 
hammer, ringing across the green at early day-{ money he sunk in draining the ponds. The way 
light, many a time.” ; she hectors him about it would drive an ordinary 
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man out-of-doors. The woman who lives in that “She was took up like a dead critter, and lay 
brown house is poor enough, gracious knows, } at the p’int of death four long weeks, with a 
without having that swamp put on her.” ‘fever on the brain,’ the doctors called it. When 


“It is a lonely place. 1 almost wonder that} she riz from her bed at last, all the long chest- 
anyone can be induced to live there,” said the; nutty hair, that was thick and soft as hatcheled 
young man; ‘especially a delicate woman and } flax, had turned white as snow on her head, jest 
girl, like those 1 saw just now. If they have no} as it is now; and a look in her face, that seemed 
interest in the property around there, I wonder } ter be hopeful of something, give out, and no one 
they choose such a place to live in. Have they $ scarcely ever sees her smile agin. When she 
been there long?” does, once in a great while, on her little gal, 

*« Wal, they came into these parts when that gal ; she kinder reminds one of what she was; but 
was jest the purtiest child you ever sot eyes on, } that don’t happen often.” 
and her mar something worth while, only to look “She does, indeed, seem like a grave sad 
at. I was at the red tavern, the night they first } woman,” said the young man, deeply interested. 
put up there; saw them get out of the stage that i ‘‘And allus has been, since that fit of sickness,” 
brought ’em from the railroad, tired out by the; the blacksmith continued. ‘How she would 
long drive.” $ have got through it, I don’t know, if it hadn't 

‘Where did they come from?” questioned the ; been for my.old woman, who had both her and 
young man. ; the little gal moved over to our house, and nussed 

«There you’ ve got me. Don’t know, and never ; her up as if she had been a cosset-lamb brought 
could find out. Only, she had come off a sea-; in from the cold; and, I tell you, we took to that 
voyage, and wanted to rest awhile in the country; } child till she seemed a most as if we had at Jast 
that was all the account we ever could get out of } got one of our own, and should have been glad 
her, no matter what questions we asked.”’ to consider it so to this day, without regard to 

‘But how came a woman like that to remain } the cost of keeping. But, the minute that poor 
here?” pale woman could get up, she would take in 

‘‘There agin you have me. That woman jest; sewing, and kept to work, night and day, with 
stayed right straight along, and said nothing to; them trembling hands of her'n, earning money 
nobody. The first few days, while she stayed} to pay for her keeping, and wouldn’t eat a 
at the tavern, she seemed mighty anxious, and} mouthful she didn’t pay for.” 
asked about the names of people living around 
here, and seemed disappointed ; for none of them CHAPTER V. 
satisfied her, and she began to talk about going; THE young man reached out his hand and 
away; but was took sick so sudden that it. scared 3 patted the blacksmith’s horse on the neck, as the 
people. I remember the time as well as if it } best means of showing approbation, saying: 
was yesterday; for I chanced ter be going by ‘That was a brave woman.” 
the winder where she sot, looking out sort of} To which the smith responded: 
mournful, and, being kind of acquainted by that “Jest so. But it was tough work. She did 
time, stopped to give her the time o’ day, when 3 not git much to do, and got so anxious that her 
all to once Squire Brooks rode by on one of his ; eyes grew large and mournful, like a trapped 
high-stepping horses. On seeing him, she gave} rabbit’s. So says I to my wife, one day: ‘That 
a sort of start, and ketched her breath. ere woman is jest breaking her heart, and some- 

«««Tell me,’ says she, ‘ who is that man?” thing has got to be done for her. What do you 

««« That,’ says I, ‘is Squire Brooks, as we call } think of letting her keep school in the summer 
him. He is an Englishman, from foreign parts, } season, when a school-marm is jest as good asa 
and married old Mr. Burritt’s darter, three or} man? They’ ve elected me a committee-man, and I 
four years ago; by which means he’s got one} calculate it might be done—if she’s qualerfied.’ 
of the smartest wives, purtiest darters, and best; ‘‘Qualerfied?’ says my wife. ‘I should 
farms in the county.’ = think she was. Why, she can write like 

5 











“Jest as I said this, Squire Brooks’s horse} a minister; and reads the Bible like one, too. 
begun to rare up on his hind-legs, and tried to} She’s learning that precious child of her’n some- 
shake the Squire off; but he might as well have ; thing every day—figgering on a slate, and such 
tried to upset a moniment. She didn’t know} like. I wonder that idea about keeping school 
what a rider hg was. Scared a’most to death { never struck us afore,’ says she, and I swan to 
by the critter’s tantrums, she jest riz up, white} man, I jest give the old woman a hug, and she 
as a sheet, and dropped down on the floor, all in } kissed me, .a’most for the first time in her life— 
a heap, without so much as saying ‘Oh!’ that is, on her own account. 
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“Carry that through,’ says she, coloring up 
like a gal. ‘Carry it through, and I shan’t be 
ashamed of your making a fool of yourself for 
once,’ says she. 

“Carry it through? Wal, arter that, you may 
calculate that I did carry it through. Our 
committee-men, three of us, got together and 
examined Mrs. Hilton with rigidity, right 
straight through, appointing me to put the 
questions: which I did, stern as a rock, jest as if 
she hadn’t been anything to me. 

“<As ter grammer,’ says I, ‘are you up to 
that, both in the Greek and Latin improve- 
ments?’ 

‘‘She kind of smiled a trifle, and said that she 
could teach what her scholars would want of it, 
she was quite sure. So I didn’t want to be hard 
on her, and went on to geography. 

««Kin you tell me which way the Mississippi 
River runs—east or west?’ says I. 

‘“«¢T think it is southward,’ says she, looking a 
trifle uneasy. 

“T didn’t want to expose any little mistake of 
this nature to the committee, and so went right 
straight along, pretending not to discover any- 
thing out of the way. 

“«¢ Now,’ say$ I, ‘jest give us the multiplication 
table, right off the reel, and I won't be critical 
about ciphering; for anybody that can do the 
multiplication has got the best elements of math- 
ermatics at their fingers’ ends.’ 

‘Well, she went right straight through that 
"ere great conflurgation of figgers jest as well as 
I could have done it myself; then the committee 
said it was satisfied, and they stood ready to hire 
her on that examination, unanimous; a first-rate 
school-marm she made, TI tell’ you. 

‘Then it was that Dorothea Brooks came into 
the school, and took such a notion to little Rue 
that they seemed to be like sisters, and grew up 
so: Rue going for days together up to the farm, 
and Dorothea coming to see her at our house, every 
morning that school kept. Mrs. Hilton seemed 
ter enjoy this, and never objected to her little 
gal’s visits to the farm, though she never went. 
there herself, and only seemed to know Squire 
Brooks’s wife by sight, or when she sometimes 
stopped at the school-house with sewing-work 
which she wanted the school-marm to do for her, 
between whiles. 

“In this way, things went on comfortable 
enough till they built a new sehool-house 
between here and Holler Swanip, where the 
scholars, being small, could get along with a 
female all the year round. 

‘““We hated to part with our boarder, like 
p'ison; but Mrs. Brooks had sot her heart on 


making our committee give her up, and had her 
way, as she allus does, though the Squire took no 
part in it, so far as I could find out. Anyway; 
Mrs. Hilton and Rue—who had got to bea good- 
sized girl, handsome as a picture—moved down to 
that old brown house, where they have been ever 
since, leaving us lonesomer than they seemed 
; ter be.” 

The blacksmith broke off here, gathered up his 
bridle, and' bore down in his stirrups; for the 
lights from Laurel Crossing broke upon him, and 
; inspired Piper into a trot, which the young man 
; had some difficulty in keeping up with. When 
; they came'in sight of the great willow-tree on 
; which the red-tavern sign was swinging, the 
‘ blacksmith leaned over and shook hands with his 
‘ new friend. 
“Wal, good-day,” he said. ‘I’ve give you a 
‘ hull narrative, coming along; but it has kinder 
‘ shortened the way, so no harm is done.”’ 

{ «On the contrary, you have made my walk a 

{ very pleasant one. Some day, I hope we shall 

; meet again,” responded the young man, accepting 

; the hard hand held out to him. 

The blacksmith answered with a cordial ‘ Jest 
so,” and was turning a corner, when some new 

3 idea seemed to strike him, and he rode back. 

2 “Excuse me for being so unmanerdly,” he 

? said, “but I forgot terask your name. Mine is 
Ephraim Burnside. Some folks eall it Eph, for 
short.”” 

‘And mine,” answered the young man, “is 

Dayton—Charles Dayton.” 

“ Dayton—jest so,’’ exclaimed Burnside, with 
,an extra grip of his big hand. ‘If you ain’t 
$scared at the sight of a leather apron, come 
round ter the shop once in a while, while you 
stay about here. It’s worth while to be neigh- 
borly, wheresomever you go.” 

“T shall be glad to méet you again, there or 
in any other pleasant place,’” answered Dayton, 
with cordial sincerity. Then Piper wheeled 
around, and trotted off to the other side of the 
square, and Dayton entered the red tavern— 
weary, but so much excited by the events of the 
¢ day that he walked up and down the verandah a 
‘fall hour after all the lights in the village had 
been put out. 

At last, he went to his room, but not to rest: 
for two distinct trains of thought were all the 
time running parallel in his mind, disturbing it 
beyond all power of sleep. 

That day, he had become assured almost. 
beyond a doubt that the discoveries he had made 
{might open a source of great: wealth—perhaps to 
himself, certainly to others; and, strange enough, 
{just as this truth came like a miracle upon him, 
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the presence of those two girls on the very spot 
where his discovery was made blended a tinge of 
romance with the material aspect of his good- 
fortune. 

These girls had inspired in him feelings so 
opposite, that they fairly arose to antagonism in 
his mind; for one, all the finer portion of his 


nature centred with something like chivalric } 


sympathy in her loneliness and apparent isolation } 
from all that a refined and delicate nature must 
crave in life. Toward the other, his coarser 
animal nature went forth in worldly companion- 
ship. The young healthy life that gave such 
animation to her handsome person appealed to 
his own active and ardent character, with more 
effect than he was aware of; and a strong desire 
to hear again the ring of her joyous laughter, 
and watch the careless grace of her person, 
mingled with the ambitious dreams that his? 
almost certain success had inspired. , 
To which of these girls would the benefit of his 
discovery belong? Was it likely to lift. that tall, 
worldly, and almost aggressive young person, 
who had spent her life in the abundance of } 
a thrifty farm, into grander opulence? Or} 
might it draw, from the shadows of obscure 
poverty, a being, so feminine in her refinement 
and so gentle in her nature that the sunshine of } 
prosperity seemed alone necessary to strengthen } 
and develop these fine qualities into a noble} 
character? 





» 


CHAPTER VI. 

Wuen Dorothea Brooks found herself standing 
on the highway, abruptly deserted by her com- 
panions, amazement kept her motionless; she 
looked down the road, saw young Dayton walk. 
ing side by side with her. humble friend, and al) 
the pride in her nature rose up angrily in fire 
to her eyes and flames of red to her cheeks. 

* Left to go home alone—and for her!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘By the most gentlemanly young 
fellow that I ever saw in these parts, too. See 
how he bends bis head toward her, as if it were 
somebody worth the trouble. When he sees the 
home she is going to, perhaps he will begin to 
find out his mistake!” 

While these broken and angry thoughts were 
crowding each other upon the girl, she stood 
watching the persons who had offended her so 
bitterly , but, when a turn of the road took them 
out of sight, her temper rose higher and higher, 
till she lifted the pitcher-plant in both her hands, 
with a fierce impulse to dash it upon the ground. 
But a gleam of good-sense broke through her 
passion, and she slowly lowered the plant. 

“No, I'll take the thing home, or they may 
think I cared. As if I did!” 

Dorothea carried off these words with a scornful 
laugh, that sounded discordant even to herself, 
and went up the hill with swift disdainful strides, 
carrying her head high in the air, and stamping 
the earth now and then with her foot, as some new 


flash of resentment came upon her. As she went 
on, however, these stormy feelings began to subside 


«* Which will it be?’ said the young man. to 
himself, more than once, as he strode up and 

down the verandah, that night, when the flow of ; into more reasonable expression ; for, coming to- 
distant waters alone broke the stillness around } ward her, and walking slowly from the house, she 


him. ‘Must I crown that self-satisfied young } saw her grandfather, and prepared to meet him 


creature with opulence she may not know how to} with something like composure; for her proud 
use, or lead that shrinking child out of her pov- ; spirit revolted at the thought that he might know 
erty into the sunshine she so much needs? Who 3 of the slight that had been put upon her, and offer 


are these people? In what way am I to reach ? 
the information necessary to go on, without } 
exciting curiosity ?”’ 

Hour after hour, young Dayton’s footsteps 
might have been heard, as these agitating thoughts 


the gentle commiseration that was sure to meet 
any annoyance or disappointment of hers. 

Mr. Burritt certainly appeared somewhat dis- 
composed, for a shade of anxiety was on his 
face, as he came nearer and nearer to her. She 


swept through his mind. That exaltation of { saw this, and went up to him, forcing a smile 


spirit, which the sudden realization of almost 
unhoped-for good-fortune produced, made it im- 
possible that he should rest, and he was only 
aroused to a consciousness that another day was 
dawning by the sound of a blacksmith’s hammer, 
across the green, which was usually the first call 
to labor that awoke the village at Laurel Crossing 


to her lips. 

“Dorothea, my dear child, how late you are! 
Your mother was getting anxious about you, and 
I—well, I just stole out to see if thera was any 
sign of you—and help along, if anything was 
the matter.” 

The old man said this in a kind deprecating 


into ‘activity. way, that softened Dorothea’s anger. Indeed, 


Then he hurried up to his room, threw himself; it was almost impdssible for anyone to look in 
on the bed, murmuring to himself- “I will know that frank and supremely kind face, without 
all about this before the sun sets,’’ and fell sympathy in the feelings it expressed. 
asleep. 


Dorothea 
; felt this influence, and answered him cheerfully. 
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“Why, nothing on earth is the matter,” she ‘¢ Foist !’’ said Mrs. Brooks, still blocking the 
said. ‘‘ Only, Rue Hilton and I left the cows to} doorway. ‘Tell me what man it was that you 
get home by themselves. Oh, grandpa, they knew ; were walking along the sluice-way with. I did 
me just as well as ever; and crowded around us} not send you to boarding-school to learn music 
like old friends; but everything was so natural, }:and elegant. languages to throw away on young 
dowa yonder, that I would go deeper into the; fellows about here, or expect you to even yourself 
swamp, after this ugly heap of flowers, and ; forever with Rue Hilton. If that is what it is all 
couldn’t get out by myself; and that kept us. So} coming to, you might as well have staid at home.” 
ina is on her high horse already, is she? Well, «There, now, ma, hadn’t you better wait till 
The 
it; but she must begin to remember that I am} person you saw me walking with didn’t belong 
no longer a child. Being a young lady, as she ; in this location at all, but was a real gentleman 
tells me every ten minutes, I mean to be} from New York, Philadelphia, or somewhere: 
considered as one.” handsome and genteel. Any girl in our school 

‘Why, Dorothea!’ said the old man, shaking ; would have been proud to have him walk with 
his head, with a troubled look. ‘You seem to; her.” 
forget that it is your own mother you are speak- ‘‘Young, handsome, and a gentleman? But 
ing about. To her, the time never ought to come ; how came he down in the swamp with you and 
when you will be anything but a child.” that girl? It looked as if you were all driving 

‘‘ITam not a child, any more than she was at } the cows home together.” 
my age—when, if everyone tells the truth, she } “Oh, ma, don’t speak of that. It makes me 
just took the bit between her teeth, and had her : shiver all over to think of those abominable creat- 
own way, in spite of everything” ures standing square in the path and waiting for 

Mr. Burritt lifted his hand. still hard with toil, ; us. I almost dropped through the earth, with 
as if to ward off this wayward speech. dread that the gentleman would find out that 

‘‘ Dorothea, Dorothea, you misunderstand your} Rue and I had been on the hill-pasture on pur- 
mother. If she is anxious akout you, it is} pose to drive them home; but they scattered at 
because an only child is so dear. I know what} last, and skurried off just in time. You may 
it is. Qne’s own heart isn’t more precious than } trust me for ever starting off with Rue on a 
the child of a woman you love. Remember that, } tramp of that kind again. I declare, it makes me 
when your mother is a little uppish with you, as} blush all over when | think how near we were to 


if she will get into such tantrums, I can’t help} you know just what I have been doing? 


she may be just now—I hope not, but she was 
getting a trifle nervous, especially when she saw 
a strange man coming along the sluice-way with 
you and Rue.” 

‘‘Oh, that is it?’ broke in Dorothea, with a 
rather disagreeable laugh. ‘She needn’t have 
troubled herself about that young fellow. He 
has gone home with Rue Hilton. There is ma, 


now, at the door, looking as if she couldn’t wait } exclaimed Mrs. Brooks, flushing red. 


much longer.” 

The woman who stood in the open doorway of 
that white house must have been somewhat like 
her daughter in early youth, and still bore the 
same traits of character in her rather handsome 


being found out; but Rue did not seem to care 
at all.”’ 

‘‘Of course not; she has never been away to 
school, and has no pride to keep herup. But 
where is she?’ 

‘‘Where is Rue? Why, gone home, and the 
young gentleman with her,’’ said Dorothea. 

“And that young gentleman with her?” 
“And you 
here alone?” 

‘‘T thought that would rile you up, ma; but it 
is true as gospel. I couldn’t quite believe it 
myself, when he lifted his hat, and, wishing me 
good-evening, marched off with Rue; but here 


face and somewhat robust, but by no means; I am, with nothing but this heap of swamp- 


unwieldy, person. 


There were still traits of ; 
great vigor and indomitable will in her erect} 


flowers, that he brought to me after I had been 
risking my life to get it. Oh, ma, he saved me 


bearing and the imperious lift of her head, which } from the coils of an awful snake that lay under 
Dorothea was beginning to imitate, if we may} it.. You have no idea how splendidly he plunged 
judge by the look of careless defiance with which } out. of the bushes at my first scream. I only 


she approached her mother. 
‘Well, ma, I suppose you are ready to give 


me ‘ Hail Columbia’ for going off with Rue, on } 


one of our old tramps; but wait till you know 
all about it, and then see if you do not find some- 
thing worth being mad about beside me.”’ 


wish you had seen him. 
romance. 


It was quite like a 
Any of the girls would have gone wild 


over it,”’ 


‘But who was this stranger ?’’ demanded Mrs. 
Brooks, in warm but still angry sympathy with 
her daughter. 
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‘* How can I tell, ma? Maybe it is some city 
fellow from the red tavern. That might /have 
heen why he took the lower road, which would 
be his way home; so, after all, Rue wasn’t to 
blame—she didn’t put herself in his way.” 

Mrs. Brooks gave her head an impatient toss. 

«Oh, I understand: Rue is one of those soft- 

spoken modest creatures that say more with a 
timid lift of the eyes than more-talked-of girls 
speak out with the lips I have not watched her 
growing up from a child, without knowing that. 
See how she has wound herself sround your 
grandfather, to say nothing of Mr. Brooks, your 
own pa. I sometimes think that both of them 
care more. for her than they do for their own 
offspring.’’ 
*\Oh, nonsense, ma!’ exclaimed Dorothea, 
stung in her self-love by this insinuation. 
‘* How can the kind-hearted old grandfather help 
loving a girl he has had with him, more or less, 
since she was a child? Besides, she was my 
playmate then, and is my friend now. That is 
enough to make him think the world of her, and 
no harm to mein it. Oh, dear, how much | wish 
nothing had been said about this. I don’t want 
anybody but myself to find fault with Rue; 
especially you, for she is beginning to understand 
that you never did really like her.” 

‘So she is beginning to find out that one 
person in this house isn’t deluded by her soft 
ways? But what does she expect? That 1 
should buy a grand piano for her, as I have for 
my own child, headstrong as she is? Going off 
to hunt up the cows, indeed, just when it was 
brought home from the depot, with a city man to 
tune it.” 

Mrs. Brooks could not keep back the triumph- 
ant smile that’ beamed over her face, as she saw 
the flash of delight with which Dorothea received 
her news. 

“A grand piano forme? And here—actually 
here?’ Oh, ma, let me have a look at it!” 

Mrs. Brooks forgot all anger in the radiant 
happiness of her child She led the way into the 
large unused parlor, which was the most lone- 
some room of the farm-house, flung the door open, 
and, spreading her hands with a triumphant 
gesture, exclaimed : 

*Therel Look at that, and tell me if there is 
anything in this town that begins to come up to 
it. I told them to give me the grandest piano 
that could be bought, and, gracious knows, they 
havedone it There it is, and all for‘you.” 

Dorothea gave a little cry of delight, as she 
entered the parlor, which seemed'to her altogether 
changed by the really fine: instrument that 
stood in splendid contrast with its usual appoint- 
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ments; which for once appeared to take’ the 
aspect of a room that miglit be oceupied, for all its 
stiff and formal arrangement had been crowded 
out of place. The inevitable centre-table, with 
its display of annuals, dating back to the girl- 
hood .of Mrs. Brooks, from’ which the eovers were 
almost bereft of gilding, had been removed from 
its station on the exact middle of a red and green 
carpet of enormous pattern; and steod inia 
corner, changed somewhat in its aspect of grim 
stability. he chairs, invariably arranged in 
stiff uniformity against the walls, were huddled 
into something like picturesque confusion, that 
the new purchase might have sufficient: room. 

Exelamations of delight broke from Dorothea, 
as she saw all this ; throwing both arms around 
her mother's neck, she kissed her again and 
again, with passionate gratitude. 

‘*Oh, ma, you are so awfully good ! 
you get it?” 

‘Well, your father, for once, took a little 
interest in what I was doing, and went to New 
York on purpose to get something first-rate; and 
80 it ought to be, goodness knows, for one could 
almost build a house with the money it cost. 
l only set my foot down about the carving: let 
us have plenty of that, I said to Brooks, and do 
just as you think best about the music. New sit 
dowu, and let’s hear what he’s done in that way.” 

Dorothea, with the usual audacity of ignorance, 
placed herself at the piano, and dashed into 
play with the. confidence’ of a professor. 

“Ah, that is something like!’ exclaimed the 
delighted mother. ‘Now let it be something 
that I used to hear at singing-school—Green- 
bank, or—” 

“Old Hundred. Yes, ma, I will go in for 
anything you have a mind to.”’ And she dashed 
into ‘“*Old Hundred”’ with as many variations 
as Joseph’s coat presented in colors, which ‘so 
delighted Mrs. Brooks that she opened the door 
and called out for old Mr. Burritt to come in and 
hear such music as would just set his teeth on 
edge with delight. 


How did 


CHAPTER VII. 

Tue old man ‘came in rather shyly, for the 
room was strange to: him as if it belonged to 
another house, and the presence of that immense 
heap of polished wood made it absolutely formi- 
dable; for he had never seen an instrument of 
such grand shape and proportions before in his 
life, but he was ready to be delighted with any- 
thing that gave pleasure to those two women— 
the dearest beings, to him, in existence—and sat 
down on the edge of ‘a stiff chair, laid a hand on 
each knee, and, with the docility of iutense 
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affection, prepared to listen and undoubtedly 
approve. 

Then Dorothea, certain of her audience, gave 
free course:to the talent which a year of injudi- 
cious teaching had done little to improve, beyond 


a degree of self-confidence which made up in addressed her mother quite eagerly: 


rattling tumult for all it lacked in harmony. 


} grateful for this little proof of sympathy. 


“it 
is because I don’t understand these things. You 
sée, dear, I am getting old.” 

When the old man had left the room, feeling as 


if he had been turned out of it, Dorothea , 


«T. have just thought of something that I had 


The old man listened with almost tremulous } forgotten. The piano put it ull out of my head. 
interest. Now and then, he caught a familiar; That young gentleman said something about 
note, and attempted to keep time by a hand ‘that { coming up to the farm to-morrow. This. may be 
rested on his knee. Dorothea's wild dashes made ; the reason why he did not take the trouble to go 
this impossible; but that kind old face beamed ; out of his way. I am awfully glad he didn’t; 
with approbation of a talent that'seemed beyond } for I-wouldn’t have had him come into this room, 
his humble comprehension, and, when she paused }as it was, for the world. He would have 
for a moment and looked around for approval, } thought it had been just got ready for a prayer- 
he heaved a deep sigh, and said that he had not} meeting. He is a real gentleman, I tell you, 


heard anything like it in his whole life; not } and knows how things are done outside of Laurel 


. . * 2 
even when he used to sing in the same class with 


> 
> 
2 
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Dorothea’s grandmother, in the singing-school, 
when they were young folks and had just begun 
to keep company. 


Crossing.” 

“‘Well,’’ said Mrs. Brooks, looking around her 
room, “I have always thought this parlor genteel 
; enough for any company that might come to the 


Dorothea laughed at the idea that. he should ; farm; but you ought to know, having been sent 
compare her music with anything he could have ; to boarding-school, as I never was. Your grand- 
heard in far-away times he spoke of; then he} father never did that much for me; so, in 
said, with gentle apology : fashion-maiters, I don’t mean to contradict you. 

‘Of course, he was no judge; but there was} More than that—it is my idea that, before 
no disparagement intended when it reminded ? another year is over, you and I will leave the 
him of her grandmother’s voice, for it was the ; farm awhile, and see something of the world: 
sweetest, as well as the loudest, in the whole? at Cape May, New York, Long Branch, or Wash- 


class; and everybody thought it a great treat 
when she sang alone. That was what he had 
been led to think about, not that he meant to 
make comparisons.” 

“Oh, of course,’? Mrs. Brooks said, rather out 
of patience with her futher’s hesitating praise 
and misty eyes. ‘There could be no comparison 
between the old-fashioned singing he was always 
talking about, and such music as he had been 
listening to. For her part, she only wondered 
that anything so different could come into her 
father’s mind at the same time; but then, he 
was always turning backward, and talking of 
things that other folks had no interest in.” 

Old Mr. Burritt answered, with pathetic gen- 
tleness : 

“That is true, daughter. I ought to remember 
that you were only a child when she died, and 
couldn't be expected to feel the loss as—as— 
some of us did,” 

Dorothea left the piano, and went up to her 
grandfather, who arose from his uncomfortable 
position on the parlor chair, and was about to 
leave the room. 

‘*Don’t mind,” she said. ‘Ma thinks just as 
much of old times,as you do; only I have put 
her out of sorts.” 


¢ ington. 
g at.”” 
“Oh, ma, that would be gorgeous !’’ 
“Only, I doubt if Brooks would go with us. 
, He is never willing to spend money on anything 
$ but horses and Durhams.” 

‘Well, what of it?’ exclaimed Dorothea. 
““We can go without him, thank goodness! It 
is the swellest thing out, for married people to go 
off when they like, ever so far, and live apart, 
at hotels and places,. It is old-fashioned to live 
in one family all, the year round. Really 
genteel ladies are just as likely as not to wander 
about in Europe, while their husbands earn 
money at home.” 

Mrs. Brooks stood looking at her daughter in 
blank amazement, as the girl gave this piece of 
fashionable information. Her eyes opened wide. 

‘‘You must not expect me to believe all this?’ 
she said, with dignity. 

‘«‘ But I do, and a great deal more; these mar- 
ried ladies with grown-up daughters go to balls, 
and parties, and theatres, just as the girls do, 
with low-necked dresses on, and; next to no 
sleeves on their arms, and laugh, and talk, and 
—and—well, flirt too, more than their daughters 
dare think of.” 


I have been thinking a good deal about 


‘* Not at all—not at all,” replied the old man, } A slow fire rose into Mrs. Brooks’s still fine 
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eyes. Her cheeks began to burn. Quite uncon- 
scious of the movement, she rolled the sleeve 
from her arm almost to the elbow, as she had 
done a thousand times at her housework, and 
regarded its round whiteness with a glow of 
sutisfaction. 

‘* But these ladies must have gray hairs?’ she 
said, with an humiliating thought of the silver 
threads in her own abundant locks. 

‘Oh, that is nothing; just now, white hair is 
all the rage—stylish people think it picturesque.” 

** But, Dorothea, how do you know all this?” 

‘* Why, ma, what the girls in boarding-school 
cannot tell you isn’t worth knowing. A good 
muny of my classmates had just such mothers as 


Pree 


MAYS. 
I have been telling you of, and they loved to boast 
of it: mothers of that kind give style.” 

Mrs. Brooks sat down in the chair her father 
had abandoned, dropped both hands into her lap, 
and fell into a maze of exciting thought, while 
Dorothea stood regarding her. 

At last, she arose with a resolute attitude, 
folded both arms over her bosom, and said: 

‘‘ Dorothea, no matter who stands up against 
it, you and I will have one good look at the 
world you have Leen telling me: of. I haven't 
saved money enough to take us all over creation, 
but, if we don’t see New York or Saratoga before 
the year is out, my name isn’t Maria Brooks.” 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Pretty little Mrs. May, 
Through the window glancing, 
Saw her darling hubby dear 
Up the street advancing. 


Foolish, jealous Mr. May 
Saw his wifie smiling, 

As he thought, across the street 
At rich Mr. Styling. 


Pretty little Mrs. May 
Tripped out in the hall-way, 

To kiss her hubby coming in, 
As she had done alway. 


Foolish, jealous Mr. May 
Came in sour and poky, 
Ne’er a smile upon his face, 

Nor a kind word spoke he. 


Pretty little Mrs. May 
Met her hubby, blindly 

Offering her rosy lips, 
Kissing him so kindly. 


Foolish, jealous Mr. May 

Looked “pitchforks and daggers”; 
Overcome by misery, 

Through the house he staggers, 


Pretty little Mrs. May 
Asked, in voice so tearful— 
Thiaking hubby dear was sick— 
If the pains were fearful. 


Foolish, jealous Mr. May 
Looked up, sore offended, 

Tore his hair and beat his breast— 
Wished that life were ended. 


Pretty little Mrs. May 
Could no longer smother 
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Fear, and loudly did she wail 
For her darling mother. 


Foolish, jealous Mr. May 
Railed at love and marriage; 

Bundled out his wifie’s trunks, 
And looked for a carriage. 


Pretty little Mrs. May, 
Ev'ry pulse a-throbbing, 

Cried she would not—would not—move: 
Straightway ceased her sobbing. 


Foolish, jealous Mr. May— 
Words he would not bandy— 

Went and drank a tumbler of 
Vinegar for brandy. 


Pretty little Mrs. May 
Did not see the blunder; 

But she saw her hubby’s face— 
Quick the bed crawled under. 


Foolish, jealous Mr. May 
Felt a chill run through him, 
As he glanced across the street— 
His wife he called to him. 


Pretty little Mra. May 
Saw rich Mr. Styling 
Bringing home a pretty wife— 
Happy, bright, and smiling. 


Foolish, jealous Mr. May 
Saw his wifie smiling; 

He smifed too, so both did smile— j 
Smile at Mr. Styling. 


Pretty little Mrs. May 
Feit two arms around her, 
Show’rs of kisses on her face 
Till they nearly drown'd her. 








CAPTAIN BLAIR’S ‘‘VALENTINE.’’ 
BY MRS. SARAH FE. EB. HAWTHORNE. 


Ir was the morning of St. Valentine’s Day, } begin with, who is the woman who does the 
and Captain John Blair was lounging in his sister’s } plain sewing ?”’ 
dainty sitting-room, when her eldest son brought} Mrs. Stapleton frowned, but her brother wrote 
in a lot of valentines, directed to different ; down the name and address, also that of Bobby 
members of the family; who all surrounded him ; Short, a poor deformed boy, as Uncle Jack was 
at once, in the greatest excitement, each clamor- 3 told. 
ing for his or her particular missive. ‘“Now for Brownie,” he cried. Who is she?’ 

In the midst of the tumult, Captain Blair puffed; ‘‘She is our Latin teacher, and she is so funny. 
away at his cigar, quite unconcernedly. Uncle: Really, you ought to see her dresses.” 

Jack was a millionaire; so one could afford to: ‘I suppose she can’t pay Worth’s prices,’’ said 
humor his eccentricities, and let him smoke, even Uncle John, dryly. : 

in the sitting-room. He was not only a retired >“ Now, uncle!’ cried the girl. ‘But Brownie 
sea-captain, but he had made a fortune in land-; doesn’t need fine dresses—she has such spark- 
speculation. . $ling black eyes. Her name is—’ 

“If there is any one thing more appalling’ ‘Brown, of course.” 
than another,” he said at last, ‘‘it is to see what; ‘No—Miss Susan Hunter. We call her 
nonsensical fools people make of themselves— Brownie, because she never wears any other 
young people, I mean—on St. Valentine's Day.’’ ; color than brown.” 

Sut there was a good-humored twinkle in his Uncle Jack started. 
eye, as he said this, that took away much of the; ‘‘Susan—did you say?” he asked, almost 
force of the cynical sentiment. 3 sharply. ‘Susan Hunter?” 

‘“‘Now, Uncle Jack, don’t be horrid,’’ cried ¢s Yes, sir.” 

Nellie. ‘* You know, one has to do as ocad For reply, Uncle John got up, and hastily 
people.” 3 left the room, without speaking another word. 

‘«« Whether they are fools or not ?”” he demanded, “There is no knowing what Quixotie thing he 
still with merry twinkling eyes. § will do,’”’ cried his sister, as the door closed 

‘“‘Of course not, brother,’ interposed Mrs. g behind him. “I suppose he'll send valentines 
Stapleton. ‘ But, really, young or. must ai to ~ those — just bewaed fl my — ” 
allowed to be young people. e dear girls Meantime, Captain Blair had sought his 
greatly enjoy the fun of it. I only wish they had ; luxurious apartments at the Falmouth, where he 
more to make them happy.” And she sighed; sat meditating on those poor people who had 
lightly. never received a valentine. 

«* Sadie,’ said Uncle Jack, ‘come and siton$ The name of the school-mistress, too, had 
your old uncle’s knee. Now tell me, honestly, touched a chord long silent in his heart; and he 
don’t you think there are many people in Port-? sighed, as a dream of “long ago”’ haunted him. 
land who never had a valentine ?”’ ‘‘Bobby Short shall have a valentine,’’ he 

His niece came as directed. $ said, aloud. “ But it shall be something useful. 

«‘ Y-yes, I suppose so,” she said, reflectively. ; I’ll send him a magic-lantern, a box of books, and 
“Yes, plenty.” ° an order for a new suit at Lang's. Rather queer 

“Who?” 3 things for valentines; but what is the use of 

‘“‘Why,’’ stopping a moment to think, “the; money, if it does no good? That poor sewing- 
woman who does our plain sewing, and Bobby } woman shall have coal to last her all the rest of 
Short, and—and Brownie,’ nervously twirling: the winter. Yes, and flannels, boots, and shoes 
her bangles. ‘Oh! and ever so many more.” 3 for those five fatherless children. 1°ll warrant, 

“Jump down, young woman,” said Uncle} sister Stapleton crowds her down to the lowest 
Jack, drawing an account-book and pencil from: price. The little school-teacher shall have some- 
his breast-pocket. ‘ Your mother says valentines; thing, for her name: Poor Jennie! if I could 
make people happy. Let us try. It is early} but find you. Yet it won’t do to send her coals, 
in the day, so there is plenty of time to get} or an order for a sujt of clothes. She’s a gentle- 
a lot of valentines and distribute them. To; woman, of course, and her pride would he up in 
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revolt. It must be something that one can offer} out of the room and house, even more hastily 
alady: I'll call it ao trifle from an unknown } than on the day before. 
friend. What, did my poor old mother epet Cards were out, a month later, for the wedding 
Ah! T have it now. Her magazine’! ‘Peterson,’ : of’ Captain John Blair ‘and Miss 8S. Jennie 
too. Dear old mother, what a treat it was, when ; Hunter. 
you let me look at the pictures. Yes, that will | “‘T owe all my happiness to St. Valentine's 
be a valentine both useful and beautiful.” i Day,’’ Uncle Jack stoutly affirmed. “Jennie says, 
Captain Jack carried out his plan, but he did \ if I had sent her anything else, she should not 
not forget his nieces; only, in his sensible way, } have been so touched by the gift. It had been 
he sent them books and other useful things for ; her favorite, and a monthly visitor from. child- 
valentines, and) surprised the two eldest, the { hood, up until her father failed; and it made her 
next day, on the leafless garden-walk, reading } think of old times—and—and—of somebody else 


one of them, a beautiful copy of ‘Tennyson; while j 
the children were delighted with their gifts. 

“What do you think, uncle ?’’ said bis little } 
niece, Sadie, as he came in, the following day, ° 
after dinner. “Someone did think of the Brownie: ' 
She sold us, at recess, with tears in her eyes, that 
someone had sent. her a year’s subscription to ! 
‘Peterson,’ saying it was for St. Valentine's Day; } 
and that it was from an unknown friend. ‘I 
know it was some of my scholars,’ she said, ‘and } 
it was so kind in them, It carries me back to> 
the days when I was young, and Jennie was; 


> 


) 
) 


) 


never forgotten. Ah, it has been years since; 
anyone thought of me, in that way.’ And she} 
looked so sad, as she said it, and yet prettier } 
than ever. I wish, Uncle Jack, you could see ? 
her.”’ } 

‘* Jennie ?”’ exclaimed Captain Blair, ‘Is her 
name Jennie? Didn’t you call ber Susan, yester- } 
day? Surely, not. Jennie Hunter!’’ 

“Why, yes, sof did—I remember, But her } 
name, you see, is Susan Jane. What is the} 
matter with uncle ?’’ } 

The lagt question was addressed to her mother, \ 
for Captain Blair had, rushed unceremoniously } 





she had known then, and who used to read it 


; sometimes with her, You needn’t laugh, Sadie, 


” 


in that sly way,’’ shaking his finger at her. 
‘She was so affected by the sight of the dear 
old magazine, she said, that she told you, and so 
I found her.” 

Five years ago, John Blair wooed her, and 
won her love. Their home was on the Pacific 
coast; but financial ruin came to her father, 
while Jack was away on a three-years’ cruise. 
The bankrupt merchant did not long survive his 
misfortunes; and Jennie, too proud to stay in 
San Francisco, came East, and took up the 
vocation of a school-teacher, She never wrote to 
Jack, and Jack could not trace her; but, since 


then, he had remained single, and all for love of 
} her. Only accident brought them together again. 


Or, rather, as Uncle Jack said, reverently: ‘A 
good Providence,” 

Joy is a great beautifier. Mrs. Blair is quoted 
as 9 leader of fashion, in her quiet way. 

“T always notice, though,” says young Mrs. 
Grundy, ‘that. her toilettes are modeled after 
‘Peterson,’ ”’ 

Moral—go and do likewise. 


LIFE. 


BY BENNETT BELLMAN, 


Wuart gift from the gods 

Is there worthy to gain ? 

The breath like the breeze, 
Or the tears like the rain 
That falleth to earth and 
Ascendeth to heaven, 

And falleth again aud again? 


This we gain, 
This we know: 
We abide for a time, 
Like the rain, 
Or the snow 
In a northern clime: 
Like a wave on this infinite ocean of pain, 
Or a bubble that bursts on the wine, 
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A little while, and we were; . 

A little while, and we go 

Like a bark to the sea, 

To be tossed to and fro. 

A little while, and we laugh, 

And we sigh, and we weep, 

A little while, and we strive, 

And sink down in deep sleep, 

While the world tn its circle moves on; 
And the breath of our lips 

Like the candle is blown, 

Like the song in the reed 

When the singer has flown, 

Like the rose front the seed 

Which the sower has sown— 

Turned to ashes, to dust, in the dawn, 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a home dinner-dress, of pink figured } striped woolens, combined with velvet, either to 


cashmere and plain to match. The dress may be 


cut either with a round waist and overskirt, or as; is kilted upom a foundation, 


« long polonaise. The former is the prettier. 
‘he front of the waist is an open square, 
trimmed with a lace tucker. The fullness of the 
waist is confined by a handsome embroidered 
ribbon-sash, of @ rich crimson color. The front 
of the skirt is looped up at the left side, under a 
bow of narrower ribbon to mateh; below this, is 
a deep plissé.of.the plain cashmere; the rest of } 


No, 1. 


the overskirt falls plain and rather full from the 
waist. The underskirt is mounted upon a foun- 
dation of alpaca, silesia, or thin silk to match. 
Ten yards of figured cashmere, single width; 
three yards of plain pink, double fold: four 
yards of wide ribbon, for sash; one and a 
half yards of narrower, for bow. The sleeves in 
our model are without trimming; but a tiny cuff, 
with bow of ribbon, would be an improvement 


3 
; 
3 


match or some contrasting color. The underskirt 
The front-drapery 
extends to the bottom of the skirt, falling straight 
on the left side, where it is faced and turned back 
with the velvet. The side-panel is arranged to 
match, as seen in illustration. The back-drapery 
is rather shoft and quite bouffant. The waist is 
a pointed basque, back and front, with a velvet 
vest and collar. The dress-waist has a rolling 
collar, turned back to display the vest. Deep 
velvet cuffs trim the tight coat-sleeve. Ten to 


twelve yards of double-fold goods, and one and a 
half yards of velvet, for facing, vest, and cuffs, 
will be required for this costume, 

No. 8—Is a pelisse, of pin-checked Scotch 
woolens, lined throughout with silk or farmer’s- 
satin. It is of new cut and style. The body- 
part is close-fitting. and buttons to some distance 
below the waist. The skirt is full and straight, 
and is sewed to the body all around in gathers 





when the dress is worn without gloves. 
No 2—Is a home or walking costume, of pin: 


like a dress, more fullness being given to the tack 
than to the front and sides. The sleeves and 
(188) 
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No, 3, 


collar are quite plain; but bands of fur, plush, 
or velvet can be added at discretion. Quantities: 
nine yards of woolens, double fold, twelve buttons. 
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No. 4—JIs a simple but stylish walking o 
house dress, for a young girl. It is made of 
diagonal serge, flannel, or cloth, in any dark 
color. The skirt is plain, with five tucks stitched 
in by machine. The over-drapery is simply 
hemmed, and the apron-front is looped high at 
both sides. Back-drapery to match. Plain 
corsage - basque, round in front, with, small 
postillion-back, bound or stitched tailor-fashion. 
Small buttons, High standing collar. Sleeves 


‘button up on the back of the arm. Ten to 











{twelve yards of double-fold material and two 
dozen buttons will be required. 

No. 5.—Here we give the front and back of 
$a walking-costume for a little girl of five years. 
‘It is of eream serge and crimson) plush, in our 
; model ; but dark-blue,, brown, or drab, with 
3 plush or velvet to match, would be more service- 
‘ able. The skirt is kilted to a long bodice, that 
forms the waisteoat to the open double-breasted 
‘jacket. The large plush revers terminate in a 
‘square collar at the back, The standing collar 
‘and cuffs are also of plush. The jacket opens 
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No. 8. 


} square yoke of velvet, plush, or plain cloth to 
match. Sash of the sume, and ties at the side. 
The sleeves are slightly fulled into the deep cuff. 
No. 7—Is a frock for a boy of three to four 
ears, of flannel, serge, or camel’s-hair goods, 
‘he skirt is kilted—-except in the two front 


< 


' 
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No, 6, 
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on the side-seams to the waist, as seen in illus- 
tration. Pogket-flaps, but no pockets. 

No. 6—Is @ pretty costume for a girl or boy } 
of three years, made of striped cloth or flannel. } 


ok. 


The blouse is gathered, back and front, into a 
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No. 9. 


OR en 


) plaits, which are box-plaited—into the elongated 
; waist. The waistcoat and panel in skirt are 
’ braided with narrow black worsted braid, in 
; groups of three rows, as seen in illustration. 
}The front of waist has a double box-plait on 
cither side of the waistcoat. The dress fastens 




































186 BOY’S SULIT.—KNITTED VANDYKE BORDER. 
at one side, under the box-plait. A sash of the , rows of gathers. The skirt has either tucks and 
material, edged with two rows of braid, ties at insertion, or a wide hem, with roweof guipure 
the back, passed under a knot of the same on lace or embroidery set on above. The illustration 
the left side, Three rows of braid trim the} shows how the waist, neck, and arm-holes are 
sleeves. Standing collar, also braided. trimmed. With the addition of sleeves, we have 
No. 8.—Here we give the back and front view } a pretty design for wash-dresses, or even cashmere 
of a muslin apron for a little girl. The back has } ones. 
a square yoke, while the front forms an open No. 9—Is a cape and hood, combined, for an 
square, into which the waist is gathered, both } infant. It is made of soft flannel, and the edge 
at the yoke and waist-line, as seen, with scveral ‘ is buttonholed with either white or colored silk, 
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BOY’S SUIT: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, for this department, this month, the 
newest novelty in a boy’s suit, for which see 
engraving in opposite column. 

Folded in with the number, we give a Suppie- 
MENT, With full-size diagrams, from which to cut 
out the suit. As we said in our January number, 
it is always best to cut out a paper or muslin 
pattern first, from the diagrams, and fit it to the ; 
person who is to wear the dress—altering, ete., { 
etc., where necessary. This is the only way in} 
which a satisfactory job can be made. No mere } 
paper pattern will fit everybody: and ordinary ’ 
paper patterns cannot be altered. 

The suit consists of seven pieces, as will be?’ 
seen, Viz: 


a 


we 


1.—Hatr or Unper Front. 

2.—Har or Upper Front, which is the cut- 
away front of the garment, as seen in illustra- 
tion. 

3.—Hatr or THE Pxiarrep Vest, which is 
plaited on to the under front. 

4.—Hatr or Back. 

5.—SLEEVE. 

6.—Hatr or CoLiar. 

7.—Hatr or WalrsTBAND, which fastens with a ’ 
large buckle in front. ; 


NN eee eens 


Snr 


The cuffs and pockets are not given, but are ’ 
simply pointed and set on, as seen. ‘The letters ; 
and black dots show how the pieces join. ‘ design in embroidery, for description of which 

We also give, on the SuppLement, a beautiful ’ see another page. 
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KNITTED VANDYKE BORDER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a pretty ; colored cotton, for tea-table cloths, couvrettes, 
design for a knitted vandyke border, knitted : or to trim round small tables. The open “edge”’ 
with white cotton, and very suitable for counter-! is always the same, and, to save repetition, it is 
panes and toilet-covers. It also looks well, } not given in full terms after the first four rows. 
knitted with scarlet, cream, brown, or any thick-‘ Cast on twenty-five stitches. First row: knit 
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vn cotton twice over ‘the pin, knit two 
together, knit thirteen, cotton twice over, knit 
two together, knit tive. Second row: *, slip } make one, knit one. Fourteenth row: knit one, 
one, knit twenty, cotton twice over (single the ; slip one, knit one, pull the slipped stitch over 
twice-over stitch on the pin), knit two together, ; the knitted, knit twenty-four, edge. Fifteenth 
knit two. Third row: slip one, knit two, stig Ht : edge, knit six, over-knit two together, 
over-knit two together, knit fourteen, twice over- | knit two, over-knit two together, knit thirteen. 
knit two together, knit three, make one, knit $ Sixteenth row: knit one, slip one, knit one, 
one (knit this last stitch at the back and front } pull over, knit three, over-knit two together, knit 
to make one). Fourth row: slip one, knit} eighteen, edge. Seventeenth row: edge, knit 
twenty-one, twice over-knit two together, knit ; eight, over-knit two together, knit fourteen. 
two. Fifth row: edge, knit fifteen, twice over- } Eighteenth row: knit one, slip one, knit one, 
knit two together, knit three, make one, knit one pull over, knit three, over-knit two together, knit 

? 

< 





row: edge, knit a, eonhals two maniien, 
knit nine, over-knit two together, knit three, 








(the cotton is always put twice over the pin). { seventeen, edge. Nineteenth row: edge, knit 
Sixth row: slip one, knit twenty-two, edge. { twenty-three. Twentieth row: knit one, slip 
Seventh row: edge, knit sixteen, over-knit two ; one, knit one, pull over, knit three, over-knit two 
together, knit three, make one, knit one. Eighth ; together, knit sixteen, edge. Twenty-first row: 
row: slip one, knit twenty-three, edge. Ninth } edge, knit twenty-two. Twenty-second row: 
row: edge, knit eight, over-knit two together, { knit one, slip one, knit one, pull over, knit 
knit seven, over-knit two together, knit three, { three, over-knit two together, knit fifteen, edge. 
make one, knit one. Tenth row: slip one, knit } Twenty-third row: edge, knit twenty-one. 
twenty-four, edge. Eleventh row: edge, knit} Twenty-fourth row: knit one, slip one, knit 
six, over-knit two together, knit two, over-knit; one, pull over, knit three, over-knit three 
two together, knit six, over-knit two together, } together, knit thirteen, edge. Twenty-fifth row: 
knit three, make one, knit one. Twelfth row: { edge, knit eighteen, make one, knit one, repeat 
slip one, knit twenty-five, edge. Thirteenth ; from *. 
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CARRIAGE OR OVER BOOTS. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 





No. 1.—Velvet or plush, lined with flannel, and ‘ knitting, or crochet, lined with fur, and orna- 
trimmed with Astrakhan. Felt or cork soles. $ mented with a ribbon-bow. Both of these are 
No. 2.—Slipper-boot in seal plush, velvet, ) new designs, and useful for sleighing, etc., ete. 


SMALL TEA-D’OYLEY. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 








In the front of the number, we give a new and { flowers, peacocks’ feathers, birds, etc., may be 
pretty design for a small tea-d’oyley. It may be } done in filoselle, imitating the natural colors of 
worked in fine black filoselle, in outline-stitch. } the flowers, birds, etc. The material should be 


Or, if it be wished to make it more elaborate, the } fine linen. 
Vou. LXXXIX.—11. 








LAMP-SHADE. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








Everybody uses ldmps now, even in cities, The present one, as seen in the engraving in 
where they are more fashionable than gas; and, } the opposite column, is very pretty, yet simple. 
of course, they are used in the country, where } It is made of rose-colored silk, of thin quality, 
no gas is to be had. We keep on giving, there- } covered in cream lace, the edging being headed 
fore, every month or two, designs for lamp-shades, with ruching of silk. At the top, there is a 
which our fair subscribers can make up for‘ second lace frill. Even a child could make a 
themselves. $ lamp-shade like this. 


BRAIDED BORDER AND CORNER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design } style in braiding is to braid so that the braid is 
for a braided border and corner, useful for chil- ; upright—not flat, as heretofore. These braiding 


dren’s costumes, for jackets, ete., etc. The latest ‘ patterns are always appropriate and useful. 
(188) 














KNITTED SQUARE FOR QUILT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
In the front of the number, we give a useful ; rounds. Then purl five rounds, still reducing by 
pattern for a knitted square for a quilt, couver- } purling two stitches together at each end of your 
pied, etc. Use knitting-cotton No. 6, five needles ; four needles every alternate row. Repeat these 
No. 11. Cast on thirty-five stitches on each of} ten rounds until you have only three stitches 
the four needles. First and second round: plain; left on each of your four needles. Take them 
knitting. Third round: knit two together at ; all off by running an end of the cotton through 
the beginning and end of each needle. Fourth ) the twelve stitches, with a common needle, draw 
round: plain knitting. Continue to knit thus, re-} them up to a centre, and fasten off. This com- 
ducing at the beginning and end of each needle : pletes the square. A combination of these squares 
every alternate round, until you have knitted five } makes an exceedingly tasteful quilt indeed. 
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DESIGN OF BIRD, [IN EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











‘The embroidery can be done in either white or { making a pocket-handkerchief. Good for almost 
colors, and the motif is suitable for either pin- any piece of fancy-work requiring an ornamental 
cushion, the top of an ornamental box, or for ’ design. 
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DESIGN IN TULIPS, COLORED. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give another ; trimming dresses. Bunches of tulips of large 
new and costly design, printed in colors—one of ; size are now either embroidered or cut out in 
those useful yet beautiful embellishments only to ' satin, and applied to the material of which the 
be found in “ Peterson.” It is, as will be seen, a} gown is made, arranged to appear as if the 
design in tulips, and can be used in various } flowers were carelessly thrown there. 
ways. ’ Another use for the design is to cut it out of 
It may be painted on a vase, as in our illustra- the paper, paste it on card-board, and put it 
tion. Or, im the hands of an expert in modeling } under a press to dry; then cut a groove in a long 
and decorating pottery, in raised or Barbatine narrow piece of wood, inked or painted black, 
work, it will make a beautiful ornament. ; place the vase in this, and it then forms a screen 

The same design is suitable for embroidery for ‘ to conceal anything of suitable size v8) it. 
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EDITOR’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, 

How to Dress 1n Goop Taste.—We are continually 
asked how ladies should dress, old as well as young, so as 
to look in good taste. We have frequently written on this 
subject. But, as new subscribers are always being added 
to our list, we give here some hints on the subject. 

The special faculty of a Frenchwoman, in dress, is this 
very taste. She spends less money, and yet looks. better, 
than any other of her sex. And why? Because she always 
dresses in taste. In other words, her costume is adapted to 
her figure, her complexion, her age, etc., etc., etc. Now 
Englishwomen, almost universally, and many American 
ones, think that a pretty gown or bonnet will look well 
on anybody. But this is a great mistake. If the gown or 
bonnet be not adapted to the wearer's style, it is a failure. 
Now what are the things to be considered, in selecting a 
gown, a bonnet, etc., etc.? 

First, the great law, in art, of contrast, must be remem- 
bered. Thus, a short stout figure should have perpendic- 
ular trimmings to her dress, the eye being thus carried to 
lines marking the height, not the breadth, of her person. 


A tall figure, on the contrary, may have bands of trimming } 


or tucks running across the skirt; this reduces the apparent 
height. Stout people, be they tall or short, should remem- 


ber that they require almost no trimmings or puffings. } 





S TABLE. 


If gray be worn, a little pale-blue may be put in the bonnet. 

Then gold ornaments look best with brown and red, silver 

ornaments with gray and blue. {[n combining materials 

for a dress, it will be found that too soft or too stiff 
» materials are more difficult to drape gracefully than one of 
» each kind. Silk and cashmere make a very good combina- 

tion, and a cheap and effective imitation of these can be 
: made in merino and good alpaca, Short people should 
have out-door mantle and dress of the same color, as a con- 
> trast in these takes away from their height. But they may 
wear with great advantage a pelerine or mantle which 
comes to within two inches of the bottom of the skirt; in 
that case, the dress does not much matter. The fashion of 
tight sleeves and cuffs is very unbecoming to the hands 
unless they be small, ‘The cuff ought to measure the same 
as the hand across the knuckles, A frill at the wrist is 
always becoming to the hand; but, unfortunately, not 
always becoming at the throat. Short-necked plump-faced 
people do not look well in frills round the throat: a piece 
} of lace laid on flat is better for them, Thin long-necked 
} people, on the contrary, ought invariably to wear frills at 
neck and wrist, Belts are unbecoming to all waists over 
$ 


: yellow or paler brown; durk-red, « carefully-selected pink- 
§ 
, 
‘ 


twenty-five inches, Tippets and fur collarettes should not 
be worn by high-shouldered people. 


They look handsomely dressed in quite a plain garment, if ; Finally, a great secret in dressing well is to know what to 


contrary, take any amount of trimming and puffing to give ; point is well, but to know how to hide a bad one is better. 
them a sufficiently-clothed appearance. ; Frequently the best-dressed women we see are those whose 
It is safer to dress rather older than younger than your ; own deft fingers have put the finishing touches to their 
age: it generally makes women past thirty look younger to ; toilettes with a subtle refinement of taste not to be found 
dress thus; but much depends on the colors used. It is } elsewhere. 
easy to lay down rules of color for decided brunettes or ‘ —_— 
decided blondes, but much more difficult to fix rulesfor those } Tax “Forauy-Mz-Nor.”—A lady writes: “ Please accept 
who belong to neither class, and who compose the majority } thanks for the ‘ ¥orget-Me-Not,’ It is beautiful; and, as 
of our sex. Nature understands the setting that suits each } for ‘ Peterson,’ it is better than ever.” We have hundreds 
face better than we do, and this is why fur is so often more ; of such letters. In fact, the right way, in the long ran, 
becoming than anything else; it is often an exact color of } is to publish “a good thing,” and not “a clap-trap affair.” 








the hair. The only case in which matching the hair would 
not be suitable is when the hair is unmistakably red. 
When hair is of that shade, nothing but the quietest colors 
should be worn, with a good deal of white at the neck. 
Very dark shades of red and brown go best with it, but 
they must be chosen with the greatest discrimination. It 
is a safe axiom to lay down that all very bright colors 
should be kept away from the face; only the finest. com- 
plexions can stand them in close proximity to the skin. 
The idea that pink is becoming to dark people is a mistake ; 
only a very fair blonde can bear it. Maize is also most 


becoming to a fair skin, thongh it is also suitable, occasion- : 


ally, to dark-haired people. Half-tints are the safest wear 


in the Jong run; and dark-colored plushes, velvets, and } 
satins, with their lovely reflections, are becoming to all. A ; 
slight knowledge of what are called “complementary ¢ 


colors” in optics is useful, for it teaches the effect of certain 
colors on the skin. Thus, bright-blue makes the skin 
look yellow; mauve makes it look orange-tinted ; bright- 
yellow gives it an ashen-blue look; bright vermilion-red 
makes the skin look green. Thus it will be seen that half- 
tints will not be so mischievous in their effects. 
Transparent materials, such as lace or tulle, are the most 
becoming settings to old faces. For younger people, 
barmony 190) ix everything. Brown may have points of 
1 


We publish the “good thing,” and hence our large circu- 
lation, exceeding that of all the other lady’s-books combined. 





} ettesi 
} CLoAK oR WAISTBAND CLAsps, made of antique buttons 
{ placed together and mounted, are now the style. The 
{ number depends on the size. Two buttons, joining each 
other and backed by a pin, are worn as a brooch, The 
¢ embossed gold back of an antique watch is now utilized 
t as a brooch, but it is more curious than ornamental. 

“I TxHovent I Wovtv Do Brtrrr.”—A lady sends us 
a club, and says: “Last year, I succeeded in getting up 
{ a club of tive; but, this year, I thought I would try and 
do better, and you see success has crowned my efforts, for 
I send eight subscribers now.” 


$ Prerrumes ARE ProruseLy Usrp, but in sachets: Httle 

$ flat satin bags, which are slipped into the bodices, skirts, 

dolmans, muffs, etc., etc. Some ladies have grown quite 

experienced in manipulating mixtures of theirown. They 
are used in sofa-cushions, fur-rugs, etc, 


{ Caveur By a “Humsue.”—A lady writes to us: “Last 
; year, I took one, and it was such a humbug that I thought 
‘ I would get up a club for yours, this year.’ 
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Our Premiums For Gerring Up Cuves ror 1886 are } 
three in number. One is a beautiful album, illustrated § 
with steel-engravings, called the “ Forget-Me-Not,” bound 2 
in morocco cloth, an ornament for any centre-table. 
Another is a large-size steel-engraving, size 21 x 27 inches, 
called “The Angel of Paradise,” fit to hang in even the > 
most elegant parlor. The third is an extra copy of the 
magazine for the twelve months of 1886: a premium which 
many will prefer to either of the others, because it will be { 
coming, once a month, through the whole year. Hl 

But see the Prospectus on the cover and elkewhere. ; 
Now is the time to get up clubs, Many persons do not care , 
to subscribe until after New-Year, or even later. Back 
numbers can always be supplied. Specimens are sent, | 
zratis, if written for by persons wishing to get up clubs. ; 

A Very Beavtirut Girt-Book—indeed, in its way, ‘ 
quite the most beautiful one of the season—is the , 
“ Ring-a-Round-a-Rosy, A Dozen Little Girls,” published } 
by R. Worthington, New York. It is a handsome quarto, 
with colored illustrations—some full-page, others initials, 
#tc.—with accompanying verses, the poetry as well as the 
designs being by Mary A. Lathbury. The taste of these 
designs, as well as the artistic manner in which they are ‘ 
executed, cannot be too highly praised. The march of ; 
progress is shown in nothing more forcibly than in the 4 
difference between the books for children which were the 
fashion when we were young, and the books for children, 
such as this, now. 

AmonG Late Works recently published, several by that 
enterprising firm, Lee & Shepard, of Boston, are particu- 
larly noticeable. “The Popular Speaker, containing Selec- 
tions for Reading-Clubs, School-Declamations,” etc., etc., 
is especially valuable. So is “Parlor Varieties, Plays, ; 
Pantomimes, and Charades—Part Two.” So also are “The ? 
Reading-Club, Nos. 15 and 16.” Of the same class, is ‘ 
“Five-Minute Declamations, Selected and Adapted by 
Walter K. Fobes.” Also, “The Globe Drama Original ’ 
Plays, by George M. Baker.” For schools and colleges, { 
and even private audiences, these works are all invaluable. ° 


“Tuovent I Coutp Not Arrorp Ir.”—A Kentucky lady ¢ 
sends us a club of six, for 1886, and writes: “I have taken ( 
* Peterson’ since 1878, until last year, when I thought } 
I could not afford it. But I have never ceased to regret it. 
I was determined to have it, for this year, at any cost. } 
So I have persuaded several, of my friends to subscribe. ; 
Send me my copy as a premium.” We suggest to others, } 
if any, who think they “can’t afford ‘ Peterson,’” to “go ¢ 
and do likewise.” 

An Exrra Copy or Tus MaGazrne will be sent, as a { 
premium, for two subscribers at $2.00’ each, or $4.00 in all. ? 
Or an extra copy will be sent for three subscribers at $1.75 } 
each, or $5.25 in all. These offers are in answer to numer- ; 
ous inquirers, who wish to get up small clubs, and say they 3 
prefer an extra copy. } 

-— 3 

On Tue SvuprpLeMeNT, this month, we give a new and ; 
beautiful design, for “Oak Leaves and Acorns,” to be done / 
in outline-stitch, and which can be used for a dozen differ- | 
ent purposes. H 

Never Too Youne To Do Ricut.—A club of subscribers ° 
comes to us with the following: “I am a little girl of ; 
thirteen years old, but think Iam old enough to get up { 
a club for your magazine.” 3 


“Grows Berrer ALL THe Time."—A lady, sending a § 
club of six, says: “ Your book grows better all the time.” } 
We have hundreds of such letters, 


nen 


§ fiction. 


5 usual, 


§ able gift for Christmas or New-Year. 


elegant books of the season. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


AppiTions May Be Mave Toa Cuvp at the price paid 
by the rest of the club; and, when enough additional 
names have been sent, the sender will be entitled to 
another premium or premiums. The additions may be 
made at any time, all through the year. Go on adding to 
your clubs! 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Captive Of Love. Founded Upon Bakin’s Japanese 
Romance, “Kumono Tayema Ama Yo No Tsuki.” By 
Edward Gray. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This 
is a work as curious as it is interesting. It is a free 
translation, or rather an adaptation, of a Japanese novel, 
by Bakin, one of the most famous Japanese writers of 
The title, given above in Japanese, means ip 
English: “The Moon, Shining Through a Cloud-rift, on a 
Rainy Night.” The life and manners of Japan, as they 
existed five hundred years ago, and still exist in great part 


, to-day, are very graphically depicted: while the story 
) itself is one of great interest, and full of the most romantic 


incidents. The volume is embellished with twenty-six 


: illustrations, copied from the original work, 


Tea Boys Who Lived On The Road From Long Ago To 
Now. By Jane Andrews. 1 vol., 12mo. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard.—A book for boys, with rather a higher aim than 
The author traces, in a few simple stories of the 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, Saxons, etc., etc., the race to 
which we belong, from its Aryan source down to its present 
type; the object being to stimulate, not only the study of 
the past, but the emulation of whatever was heroic in it. 

Our Father In Heaven. The Lord's Prayer, In a Series of 
Sonnets. By William C. Richards, .1 vol., small 4to. Boston : 
Lee & Shepard.—An exquisitely-printed little volume, most 
beautifully illustrated; a real artistic triumph, in every 
way. We regret we did not receive.it in time to notice 
it last month, for it would have made a particularly suji- 
It would be equally 
appropriate, however, for a birthday-present. 

Here and There In Our Own Country. By Popular Writers. 
With 127 Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo. Philadelphia: J. B. 


‘ Lippincott Company.—A series of sketches of travel and 


descriptions of places in the United States, written with 
equal spirit and truth. The volume is profusely and even 
beautifully illustrated, making altogether one of the most 
We cannot praise it too 
highly, especially its typography. 

Young Folks’ Queries. By Uncle Lawrence. 1 vol., 8v0. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—This is a charm- 
ingly-written story, by the author of “ Young Folks’ 


; Whys and Wherefores,” etc., etc.; all free adaptations, like 


the present one, from the French. It is instructive, too, as 

well as entertaining; in fact, instruction is its primary 

object. The volume is very handsomely illustrated. 
Worthington’s Annual, 1886. 1 vol., small 4to. New York: 


> R. Worthington—A book of stories, biographies, papers on 


natural history and other subjects, intended for the young, 
and illustrated profusely with engravings. Really, a very 
elegant affair. Would make a capital birthday or other 
gift, and as such we recommend it. 

A Woman's Inheritance. By Amanda M. Douglas, 1 vol., 
12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A novel of much more 
than the usual power. Miss Douglas always writes well, 
but this is certainly her best story. 

Conspiracy. A Cuban Romance. By Adam Badeau. 1 vol., 
12mo, New York: R. Worthington.—The author's experience 
of Cuba gives to this story an exceptional value. The local 
color is perfect. 

An Iron Orown. 1 vol.,12mo, Chicago: T. 8. Denison.— 
A novel with a purpose: that purpose being the rapacity 
of corporations. Very well written, and full of powerful 


* invective 
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192 OUR ARM-CHAIR. 
OUR ARM-CHATIR. } nothing can be finer as a complexion-cosmetic. My own kni 
THe UNEXAMPLED PopuLARITy, which has attended ° personal use is proof, and I am justified in saying to my it ¢ 
* Peterson’s Magazine” so long, is even greater, this year, $ thousands of customers: Try it, and be convinced of its F 
than ever. The newspaper-press is unanimous in extolling { merits. Also Extract of Turkish Rose-Leaves, a very fine bor 
it. Asa type of the notices, we quote the Norristown (Pa.) $ indelible tint for the cheeks and lips. twc 
Register, which says: “The January number of ‘ Peterson’ Prices, Palm Kosmeo, $1.00 and $2.00 a box. Kosmeo wh: 
excels even itself: it is the finest we ever saw. It has two } Poudre, 50 cents, and $1.00 a box—can be sent by mail. twe 
splendid steel-engravings, either worth the price of the ’ Turkish Rose-Leaves, 50 cents and $1.00 a bottle—cannot twe 
number. Every mother will be in love with the one called { be sent by mail. These goods are only sold by me. Send C 
‘The Little Gardener,’ and every heart will’ beat sympa- ; for Catalogue of Hair Goods. Mrs. C. Thompson, 32 East fou: 
thetically with ‘ Homeless,’ The mammoth colored fashion- { Fourteenth Street, New York. dec! 
plate, engraved on steel, and colored by hand, is a marvel _— evel 
of beauty and taste. A colored pattern in Berlin-work is 3 CATARRH AND Broncuitis Curep.—A clergyman, after bre: 
also given—a most exquisite affair, that would sell at retail g years of suffering from that loathsome disease, catarrh, Joi: 
for fifty cents. In addition, there are some fifty other ? and vainly trying every known remedy, at last found a orr 
illustrations, including several very fiue ones in an article } prescription which completely cured and saved him from pett 
on ‘Damascus.’ The stories, if possible, are better than ’ death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease, sending F 
ever. ‘Two thrilling novelets are begun: ‘The Million- 3 a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. Flynn & Co., cott 
aire’s Daughter,’ by Ann &. Stephens, and the ‘Cedar } 117 East Fifteenth Street, New York, will receive the BED 
Swamp Mystery,’ by Jane G. Austin. ‘Under a Cloud,’ ; recipe free of charge. mal 
by Lucy H. Hooper, is also an unusually powerful tale. } nee , 
Besides these, there are stories by Frank Lee Benedict, 3 THE “GoLDEN TREASURY CALENDAR” is a very beautiful yin 
by the author of ‘Josiah Allen’s Wife,’ and nearly a dozen 2 affair, issued for 1886 by the J. B. Lippincott Company rr 
others, all original. The Work-Table department, with its } As its name implies, it is a calendar for the year, with tite 
patterns in embroidery and all kinds of fancy work, is } appropriate designs, mottoes, etc., etc. say 
very full and profusely illustrated. As we have often said > —— plai 
before, every lady ought to take this magazine. The price > HorsFrorp’s ALMANAO AND CooK- Book mailed free, on ban 
is but two dollars a year, with liberal deductions to clubs, > application to the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, aie 
and costly premiums fur getting up clubs. How the pub- } R. I. wee 
lisher can afford it so cheaply is a marvel, and can only A 
be explained by its immense circulation.” Now is the time PPT ee tat 4 
to subscribe or get up clubs. See terms, with premiums, on 3 — 
second page of cover, etc., etc. ; PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 
—_ §$ #@> Everything relating to this department should be ena 
Tue Cookine-ScHooL.—The average girl, at marriage, is ; age “Puzzle Editor,” Pererson’s Magazine, Lock over 
‘ ‘ ¢ Box 409, Marblehead, Mass, oran 
well instructed in sewing. To take her place at the head $ 
of a family without a fair knowledge of this useful house- ° i 
hold-art would be to disgrace her mother and herself in § ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN JANUARY NUMBER. 
the minds of all their acquaintances. The average young $ ie C 
bride 8 toa ~ = ow ps with ae poco ideas g No. 276. AG 
on a matter which Wi lave come before her thrice a > i in 
day, and one on which the heaith and general prosperity of 3 1. Henry. 3% Amam. 3. Ire, 4.. Silas, 5. Urban. _— 
herself and others must essentially depend. Then, if ever $ aT Iri 
she acquire even a passable skill in cookery, it will doubt- 3 No. 277. amal 
less be through much wasting and worrying and manifold BRA D with 
non-successes. Meantime, dyspepsia or other evil angel ROPRE Gain 
is lurking in the shadow of her table. To the young wife APES alitt 
and housekeeper so circumstanced, half the terrors of the DES K fra 
kitchen are at once removed by the introduction of the eaite: 
ever-ready, always-reliable Royal Baking-Powder. With - 2 
, : r . . to co 
its proper use, there can never be failure in bread, biscuit, 3 half. 
or cake, while the perfect healthfulness of the food pro- ; HANDY KNITTING-PATTERNS. ae 
duced is likewise so well assured that all who partake may 3 Nun's Veil, in Shetland Wool.—A stylish affair for the sian 
defiantly snap their fingers in the face of old Dyspepsia, } head, called nun’s veil, is made of Shetland wool. Cast on 
This point gained, the victory over inexperience and bad } ninety stitches, on medium-sized wooden needles, and knit ae 
luck in other things is speedily won. ‘The Royal Baking- } back and forward a square, using up about a quarter of an prefs 
Fi . . F ‘ 4 also « 
Powder, on account of its superior.powers asa leavening } ounce. Knit off another quarter in one length with half of half: 
agent, the great facility with which it may be used, its } the stitches, and finish off. Go back and take up the other bine, fe 
proved econemy, and its thoroughly-established wholesome- } half of the stitches left on- the needle, and knit down : ‘aid 
ness and purity as established by the tests of Government ; to match the other side. Finish off these two ends with a ante 
chemists and others, has become the general substitute for 2 tassel. Draw up the first end, to be worn on the top of the poe 
cream-tartar and soda in the making of nice, sweet, light, 3 head with a bow; then cross the other two ends at the pon 
tiaky, digestible bread, biscuit, etc., etc. With its use, the } back, and wind them around the neck. Nothing can be aot 
young mistress ot the house may take a pardonable pride ; prettier than the sy a : P the t 
in the work of her hands. A Handsome yet Cheap Portiére for a doorway may be 
— made by knitting up et of silk. Cut the scraps in ps = 
Do You Dreap WrinkLEs ?—The death-blow to youthful } strips about the width of your finger, and then stitch them pes 
looks, and a sure warning that age is creeping on, are } together, crossing the ends a little way from the end, The a 
those same dreaded wrinkles. To defy them, to remove } strips may be of any length or color, and they may also be eo 
them, and also to prevent their coming, use Palm Kosmeo, ¢ cut crosswise. The fuzzy ends should be left, however, — 
It keeps the skin smooth and free from chaps and pimples. $ turned on the right side. If preferred, these can be sent A. 
Palm Kosmeo used in combination with Palm Poudre, > to some weaver, and woven into a firm fabric; but a joe 




















PUZZLE DEPARTMENT.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Om Iie 


knitter, with long winter evenings to be occupied, will find 
it entertaining to knit them up herself. 

A Winter Petticoat.—Fifteen skeins of petticoat-yarn, and 
bone pins No. 5. Begin with scarlet for one inch, then 
two inches of white, then two inches of scarlet; the rest all 
white. Cast on a hundred and twenty stitches, and knit 


twenty-three inches plain, then rib by doing two plain and ° 


two purl for twenty-four rows. 
Cast off. Do another breadth; and, for the third and 


fourth breadths, you must, after the first twelve rows, 3 


decrease at the beginning and end of each row about 
every two inches. If you do not like to have a gored 
breadth, do this one exactly the same as the other two. 
Join the breadths together. Knit any border for edging, 
or make ribs of brioche-stitch, in scarlet, and sew it to the 
petticoat. 

For an Ordinary Quilt.—Cast on, with No, 6 three-thread 


cotton, two stitches; use pins about No. 14, and increase ° 


every row. Do six rows of plain and six of purl, so as to 
make lengthway ribs. When half a square is done, 
decrease at the beginning of every row. When a sufficient 
number of squares is finished, join together. 

Arrow-Pattern in Stripes.—Cast on any uneven number of 
stitches, according to the width you may require: let us 
say thirteen. 
plain stitches. This makes seven stitches on the right- 
hand needle. Knit two together, the rest plain. Every 
row alike. A pattern easily worked, and one that is very 
artistic. 


A Baby's Blanket——Cast on nineteen, and rib crossways ° 


in nines. When long enough, drop the middle stitch. 


Cast on nine in white, rib another stripe in the same way, < 


and drop the middle stitch. Crochet with black along 
every colored stripe, and join to the white with maize or 
orange. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Bay Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS, ETC, 

Trish Stew.—Two pounds of lean end of mutton, cut into 
small chops. Season it with a teaspoonful of salt, mixed 
with the same of pepper. Peel and slice thin four large 
onions; put them in the bottom of a saucepan; strew 
a little salt over them. Place the mutton on the onions, 
firmly pressed down, then another thin layer of onions, 
salted; then cover with fast-boiling water, barely enough 
to cover the meat. Let it boil gently for an hour and a 
half. Peel two pounds of mealy potatoes, all of the same 
size, or cut in halves; wash them well in two waters, place 
them on the mutton and- onions, and boil them half ° 


an hour, or till the potatoes are cooked through. Some 8 
prefer the mutton and onions cooked alone; the potatoes § 


also cooked alone; and, when balls of flour, cut each in 
half; place them in the serving-dish, and pour the mutton, 
the onions, and the liquor over the potatoes, 

Oyster-Fritters—Remove the beards, and put each oyster 
into a tablespoon, and fill with a batter made as follows: 
An ounce of rice-flour, mixed with two tablespoonfuls of 
water, one teaspoonful of vinegar, and two of salad-oil, 
the yolk of an egg, and a little salt and pepper. Allow 
the batter to stand, and, just before using, beat the white 
of an egg to a stiff froth, and mix with it. Fry the oysters 
covered with the batter in boiling fat, turn them, place 
them on blotting-paper to drain; serve on a hot dish, and 
garnish with slices of lemon and thin rolls of brown bread 
and butter alternately. 

Cold Veal, Dressed with White Sauce.—Thicken half a pint 
of new milk with flour and butter rubbed together very 
smoothly. When hot, put into it some thin slices of cold 


Put the wool before the needle, and knit six ¢ 
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a { veal w without fat or brown outside. Simmer very gently 
until it nearly boils. Then add to it the yolk of an 
§ egg, well beaten with half a teaspoonful of anchovy-sauce. 
3 Stir all up together, simmer a short time longer, and serve 
$ with sippets of toast round the dish; and, if liked, a little 
$ fried bacon. 
; Pigs’ Feet.—Pigs’ feet should be scraped and thoroughly 
§ cleaned, and boiled in water, with a proper quantity of 
$ salt. When thoroughly tender, cut them in half, put them 
; in a pan, with some lard, and fry them a nice brown. if 
$ approved, some vinegar may be added to the gravy. They 
; may be eaten hot or cold. 
3 VEGETABLES, 
$ Mashed Parsnips—Wash and scrape a large parsnip, cut 
it into eight lengths, and, having divided them in half, 
3 put them into a quart of boiling water, with a teaspoonful of 
¢ salt and an ounce of goed dripping. Boil the parsnip until 
perfectly tender; it will take about two hours to cook, 
3 Take it up, drain and press the parsnip in a colander, to 
3 get out as much moisture as possible, and, with a wooden 
¢ spoon, mash it quite smooth, and then put it in a clean stew- 
> pan, with an ounce of fresh butter, or a tablespoonful of 
3 milk and cream; add salt and pepper, and stir the parsnip 
over the fire for five minutes, and take care to serve hot. 
Bread-Steaks.—Beat up an egg, with a little milk, pepper, 
salt, and spice. Cut some slices of bread, all of the same 
3 size and shape, dip them in the mixture, and fry them a 
3 light-brown in butter or oil. Drain on paper, pile high on 
2a dish, and serve with tomato-sauce. Another rather less 
‘ simple way is to dip them in milk only, and then cover 
‘ them with egg and a mixture of breadcrumb, lemon-peel, 
¢ sweet herbs, and chopped parsley, before frying them as 
§ above. 
Savory Rice.—Boil a half-pound of rice in water, with 
$ one small onion chopped fine. When tender and nearly 
S ary,’ stir in two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, three of 
§ tomato-sauce, a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, and balf 
é a teaspoonful of sweet herbs, cayenne, and salt, and about 
$ an ounce of butter, or a tablespoonful of oil. It should be 
; stiff enough to make a mound on the dish, and must be 
$ served hot. 
2 Potato-Scones.—Mash any cold potatoes which may have 
been left from a previous meal until quite smooth, adding 
in little salt. Knead out to the thickness required, and 
; toast on a griddle, pricking them with a fork, to prevent 
$ blistering. Eaten with butter, they are equal to crumpets, 
are nutritious, and more wholesome. 
Potato-Puffs.—Take any outside slices of cold meat, chop 
¢ and season with pepper, salt, and cut pickles. Mash pota- 
3 toes, making them into paste with an egg. Roll out, with 
$a dust of flour, Cut round with a saucer. Put your, 
seasoned meat on one half, and fold like a puff. Fry a. 
light-brown. 


DESSERTS. ; 


Apple-Charlotte—This. very old-fashioned but delicious, 
pudding is prepared as follows: Get a plain tin mold, 
either oval or round, and about five inches deep. Cut some 
thin slices of stale bread into fingers and rounds, dip these 
into clarified butter, and line the mold completely, making 
one piece overlap another, so that there are no holes 
through which the apple can escape. Bake some apples 
in a greased dish, without water, till quite soft; beat to 
¢ pulp, sweeten, and fill the mold. Cover the pudding with 
$a round of stale bread dipped in butter, lay a plate on the 
$ top, and bake in a good oven, until the bread is brightly 
¢ brown. Turn on a hot dish, and serve hot, with milk. 
$ Other fruits may be used, instead of apples, for a pudding 
é of this description; but it must be remembered that the 

¢ pulp must be stiff, not watery. Juicy fruit will make an 
; excellent hydropathic pudding. 
$ Cup-Puddings—Cut the bread into sinall dice, and pour 
$ on boiling milk, to cover it. Let it soak for a quarter of 
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194 BIRTHDAY GIFTS.—FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

. an hour, thon beat it well with a fork; add eggs—in the ; paste, roll it out rather thin, and cut it with a round paste- 
proportion of two eggs to each pint of milk—with sugar, } cutter, glaze with an egg, arrange on a floured tin, and 

and a flavoring of grated lemon or nutmeg, and a slice of ; bake in a sharp oven until of a light-yellow color. 

butter, Pour the mixture into buttered cups, and bake till Short Crust for Sweet Pustry.—Work very lightly a half- 

firm, in a moderate oven. Turn upon a hot dish, sift white { pound of butter into one pound of flour, breaking it quite 

sugar on, pour sauce round, and serve. Another variety } small; add a little salt, two ounces of finely-powdered 

may be made by preparing the pudding as above, then { sugar, and suffcient milk to make it into perfectly 

putting a layer of jam or marmalade at the bottom of a } smooth paste; bike it slowly, and keep it pale. 

pie-dish, placing the mixture on the top, and baking till SANITARY. 

brightly browned. A Oure for Small-Pox.—It is said that “the worst case of 
Spanish Fritters.—Cut some slices of bread into any shape } small-pox can be cured in three days, simply by the use of 

you like, pour a little brandy on each piece; mix two eggs $ cream-tartar, One ounce of cream-tartar, dissolved in a 

with two tablespoonfuls of flour and a little milk; cover } pint of water, drunk at intervals, when cold, is a certain 

the pieces of bread with this batter, let them rest for half } never-failing remedy. It has cured thousands, never 

an hour, then fry in lard or butter, and serve hot, with a } leaves» mark, never causes blindness, and avoids. tedious 

little preserve on each fritter. lingering.” We give this without vouching for it, how- 














OAKES, 

Grownd Rice-Cakes or Biscuit.—Quarter-pound of rice, or 
three ounces of arrow-ruot and one ounce of flour, one 
ounce of butter, two ounces of caster sugar, half-teaspoon- 
ful of baking-powder, half grated rind of a lemon, or other , 
flavoring, alittle nutmeg, one egg; whip up the white of ; 
egg to a stiff froth; rub the butter into the flour, add } 
sugar, lemon, nutmeg, baking-powder. Then add a tea- 
spoonful or more of milk to the yolk of egg, and add with } 
atiff froth of white to the flour. Mix and put into greased } 
tins, to bake for five minutes, ; 

Scones, Made With Buttermilk.—Half-pound of flour, a} 
good pinch of salt, half-teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, 
rather less of cream-tartar, Mix the cream-tartar and 
carbonate of soda with a little dry flour, and roll to get rid 
of lumps. Add it to the flour and salt; mix it with butter- 
milk; knead till it isa light dough, then roll it out thin, 3 
and cut in pieces, Place them on a floured baking sheet, § 
and bake for half an hour. 

Brittany Cakes.—The yolks of three eggs, one pound of 
flour, half-pound of sugar, half-pound of butter, a few 
Litter almonds. Beat the butter to a cream, add it to the 
eggs, mix the sugar and flour together, and beat them in, 
adding to it the pounded almonds; drop the mixture out, 
and bake softly, 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE - RECEIPTS. 

To Pot Butter.—Cut up fresh butter in pieces the size of 
an egg; put them in a large basin, with plenty of cold 
water; take each piece in the hand, and, holding it im the 
water, squeeze it two or three times; then throw it into 
another basin full of cold water. When all the pieces are 
done, repeat the operation a second time; then put the 
butter on a marble slab, and pat and roll it out to the 
thidkness of an inch, Do not work more than two pounds } 
ata time. Cover the butter with fine salt in the proportion : 
of one ounce to each pound of butter; work the butter 
thoroughly for half an hour; then put it, well pressed 
down, into pots, and cover each pot with half an inch 
of a solution of salt in water, strong enough to float an 
one. 
An Omelet.—It is an easy thing to do, and not often well 
done. The trouble lies in the fuct that most cooks over- 
beat their eggs. A simple omelet is not a sonffié, Break j 
all your eggs in one plate; stir, rather than beat, up the 
whites and yolks; to each three eggs, put in a teaspoonful 
of cold water; some do not like milk; salt and pepper } 
your eggs moderately; take some parsloy, and chop it; let 
the parsley be fine; put two ounces of butter in a pan; 
whou the butter is very hot, pour in the eggs; just as soon 
as it ix cooked on one side, not crisp, turn quickly and 
cook on the other side; double it over, when you serve 
it on a very hot plate; the cold water in the eggs makes 
the omelet light and moist. 

Cheese Bisouit.—Have a little puff or short paste ready, 
and sprinkle over it a little cayenne, and as much grated 
Parmesan cheese as the douzh will take; double un the } 


enn nner rere 


ever, 
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BIRTHDAY GIFTS, Ero. 


A Parr or Be..ows, covered with velvet, velveteen, 
plush, or serge, plain, or with an appliquéd bird or flower 
on the front side, is much appreciated asa gift, now that 
open fires have become so fashionable. The material 
required for covering is not considerable. Cut out the 
material the shape of the bellows, but a trifle larger, just 


» allowing sufficient for turning in and sewing to the leather 
} all round the edge. First tack it on, and then neatly sew 
: over, fitting it into the leather forming the base of the 
; bellows; some care is necessary for sewing together the 
2 pieces left for covering the handles at the top. When the 


material is all on, add a strap of ribbon, for keeping the 
handles together, with a bow to one side, and a loop at 


» the back for suspending against the wall. In plush, these 


bellows are, perhaps, the most ornamental. 

Vetvet Bacs FoR WorkKING-MATERIALS are now fashion- 
able, and would make very pretty presents. They are 
to hold small pieces of work for parlor employment— 
which, as a rule, progress but very slowly—and the more 
elegant of them have silver or plated tops, They can be 
used also for shopping-bags. 

Tuin Gop Banorgs, with a hook at one end, and a 
button formed of a pearl, coral, diamond, or cat's-eye at 
the other, supposed to fit the arm tightly, are presented 
as gifts, Three are sold together in a case, 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fic, 1.—WaAtkine- Dress, or Dank-Green Casnmenr, 
The underskirt is trimmed with five bias folds on the front. 
The back is plain. The tunic on the front is turned under 
at the bottom, and is draped diagonally; the long back- 
part is but slightly draped. The bodice is double-breasted, 
and opens at the top, over a vest of the same material as 
the dreas. The deep rolling collar, cuffs, and buttons are 


, of dark-red silk, Bonnet of green felt, lined and trimmed 
’ with dark-red, and having a dark-red feather, 


Fig. 11.—WALKING-Dress, Or Cuamors-Cotorep Roven 


» Wooten Goops, The skirt is laid in box-plaits, and has 


a wide trimming of brown velveteen, which extends up 
the right side of the skirt, narrowing very much as it 
nears the top, The bodice is double-breasted, buttoning 
diagonally from the left side to the right, and is finished 
with a band.of brown velveteen at the edge, Collar and 
cuffs of brown velvet, Brown velvet hat, trimmed with 
a large bunch of yellow roses, 

Fro, 1t,—Carrtace-Dreas, oF Wintow-Green WooLnn 
MATERIAL, figured in a leaf of darker-green frisé velvet. 
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‘The underskirt is trimmed with three bands of dark-green 
velvet, and the deep apron-front is also trimmed with a 
band of velvet. The skirt falls full and undraped at the 
back. The small shoulder-wrap reaches only to the waist 
at the back, and has small pointed ends in front. Bonnet 
of red silk, trimmed only with loops-and-ends of ribbon, 

Fig. 1v.—WaAtkinG-Dreas, oF ALMOND-CoLORED CAMEL’s- 
Harr. The underskirt has a bottom edging of brown 
velvet. The upper skirt, of the camel’s-hair, is put on 
rather full at the waist, hangs straight at the back, and 
is drawn together on the left side with a large bow of 
brown velvet; on the right side, it opens over a panel of 
brown velvet, which extends from the waist down. The 
bodice is plain, with a pointed corselet of brown velvet. 
The jacket opens over this bodice, showing the corselet, and 
is trimmed so as to form an open vest in front, with the 
velvet. It has velvet collar and cuffs, Hat of brown felt, 
trimmed with birds and wings. 


Fic. v.—WALKING - Dress, OY GREENISH-BLUE SERGE. } 


The underskirt has a deep knife-plaiting. The upper skirt 
is loosely draped at the back, is deep in front, andvis caught 
to the bottom of the bodice with an oxydized silver ornu- 
mont. The bodice has a simulated vest, trimmed with rows 
«ot braid, of a shade darker than the serge. Hat of felt, the 
color of the dress, trimmed with ribbon and feathers. 


Fic. vit.—Boy's Surt, oy DaRK-Biue KerskyMerx. The ‘ 


knickerbockers are rather long. 
opens over a light cloth vest. 


Fig. Vi1.— WALKING-Dress, OF BLACK WOOLEN MATERIAL, ° 


Speottep With Crimson. The underskirt is of black 


velveteen, laid in plaits. The woolen overdress is made | 


with # full front, the drapery being drawn diagonally from 


the left to the right side, and fastened high on the hip with ¢ 
The back, long and full, is draped with a » 
short puff below the waist, from which it falls in ample and { 


a bow of velvet. 


graceful folds. The bodice is gathered at the neck and } 


waist, in front, and fastens on the left side. The skirt, 


bodice, and sleeves are finished with black woolen lace and ; 


velvet bows. A band of velvet around the waist. 


Fig. viit.—WALKING oR CARRIAGE MANTLE, OF BLACK } 


STRIPED WATHRED SILK AND WOOLEN, the woolen stripes 
having frisé figures on them. It is wadded, and lined 


with dark-red silk. The back of the cape is formed by a ‘ 
piece of plain black corded silk, and this silk is also laid ; 


in large plaits down the back of the skirt. Or, if preferred, 
the whole wrap may be of the striped material. The 
revers, bottom of the mantle, and collar are all formed of 
black velvet, though plush or fur would look equally well, 

Fig, 1x.—WaLkina-Dress, or Green Boucté CLorn. The 
foundation is bordered with # hem and narrow kilt- 
plaiting. The overskirt is laid in double box-plaite. The 
jacket forms a zouave in front, with a long buttoned waist- 
cout beneath. It is edged with wooden rosary-beads, 

Fig. x.—Hovsr-Daess, or Buus Canvas. The under- 
skirt is of blue and cream-colored striped silk, and is 
laid in one wide box-plait, with smaller plaits on either side, 
on the left of the skirt. The overskirt, of blue canvas, is 
long in front and at the back, and opens very high up on 
the left side, The bodice and the fichu are of canvas, the 
vest of the striped silk, and the yoke, collar, bands, and 
rosettes on the sleeves are of blue velvet. 

Fig, xt.—Bonnet, or Brack Veivet, made with an 
irregular brim, and edged with jet beads, It is trimmed 
with pink feathers, 

Fig, xt1.—SMaAut Jacket, or Buack Prvan, lined with 
dark-red silk, The hood and loose sleeves are Hned with 
the same colored silk, and edged with a plush ball-fringe, 

Fra, x11.—Murr, or Gray Imitation Astrakian, It is 
ornamented by «» bow of gray satin ribbon, 

Fras, XIV AND XV.—CULLARS, OF Gray IMITATION AsTRA- 
«KHAN. One has a bow of gray satin ribbon on left side, 
aud is made #0 deep in front as to afford great protection to 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


The deep cut-away coat 
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the chest. The round collar has two small dog's-heads as 
ornaments, 

Fie. xvi.—Bopick, of BLUR-AND- WHITE SHEPHERD'S” 
Puatp. It is laid in four long box-plaits at the back. A 
dark-blue cloth vest is inserted in front, and the pockets on 
the sides are of dark-blue cloth, ornamented with large 
buttons. 

Fie. xvir.—Gray Fett Hat, with brim bound with 

¢ black velvet, and with two pale-gray sea-gulls mounted in 
¢ front of a torsade of black velvet; their beaks rest on the 
? turned-up brim. 
¢ Fra. XV111.—DoLMANETTY, OF BLACK TWILLED CioTn. It 
¢ is lined with striped satin, and is edged with a ball-fringe : 
¢ the ends cross in front, and form a muff. 
$ Fies. XIX AND Xx.—Snors, one of black satin, with a 
} French heel, and trimmed with black satin bows, fer 
$ evening-wear; the other, made higher on the instep, with 
? a flat heel, and laced, for walking or ordinary house-wear. 
{ Fic. xx1.—Tue Hermione Jacket, or DARK CLOTH oR 
} Vetvet, trimmed with metallic braid, with which the 
{large oval buttons correspond. The jacket is doubl-- 
breasted, loose in front, and fits the figure at the back. 
The basque is box-plaited from the waist, and there are 
} side-pockets. 
) GeneERAL Remarks.—No decided change in fashions is 
‘ ever seen. ut this season of the year, and, now that every 
woman dresses much as she pleases, all the modification in 
apparel is a matter mostly of personal taste. 

The short drees—that is, one without a train, but reaching 
‘ to the instep—is worn almost exclusively, except for cere- 
monious occasions, by women of all ages. Of course, the 
trained dress is more elegant, more stylish, but less con- 
venient. 

Woolen goods, frequently very coarse and heavy in 
) appearance, are popular for out-door wear. 

* Plain and figured materials are equally popular, only the 
{ figured goods are never worn alone, They are always 
¢ combined with plain ones, for out-door wear, and must 
‘ usually for house-wear. 

Bodices are still made to have a very close-fitting appear- 
{ ance, and are usually pointed in front, with a basque at 
{ the back; or else the skirt is raised over the back of the 
} basque, and draped in a bunch on it. 

» Vests and plastrons are much worn, and are very becoming. 
; For evening-wear, or rather “dressy” occasions, bodices 
$ are made open in the neck in front, and trimmed with lace. 
} Trains fall in long straight folds, and are but little 
{ trimmed. 

$  Brocades, of large patterns and exquisite colors, are largely 
; employed for the trains of dresses; and usually, also, in 
that case, for the bodices also. Plain material, of the same 
| color, trimmed with lace, is used for the petticoat or under- 
} 
; 
é 
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okirt. 

A change ie predicted in the fashion of skirts, but nothing 
will be decided for some months yet. In Paris, there are 
two distinct styles of toilette: One, in which there is vety 
‘little fullness on the hips, the skirts long, and the bodices 

4 pointed, as is now the prevailing fashion, The other style 
4 has fully-draped skirts, which are well steeled to keep 
: them from the figure. Some of the leading French dress- 
§ makers are making great efforts to re-introduce this latter 
fashion, the exaggerated paniers of past years, and the 
{ Louis XVI mode: the fashion of poor Queen Marie Antoin- 
$ ette. Let ua hope that the graceful clinging skirt will 
prevail, even if we have to modify it by the huge 
bunching-up at the back now prevalent, 

Bonnets and hata are still worn ridiculously high, and are 
most unbecoming, 

The hair is still combed from the nape of the neck, and 
coiled on the top of the head, which is also not always 
a becoming fashion: though, if well arranged, it has a 
certuin style of its own, 


) 
; 
; 
; 
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OUR PARIS LETTER, 
Rve pes Perirs CHAMps, 

The Parisian milliners are now displaying sume delicious 
new styles. For example, a more jaunty and coquettish 
headgear was never invented than the Russian toque, 
which is just now the rage of the hour. It is copied from 
the high round caps worn by the male Russian peasants, 
aud is made either all in fur, such as sealskin, or in Astra- 
khan, or in cloth, or in velvet bordered with a wide band 
of fur. I have also seen them in black velvet, with the 
broad encircling band in fine cut jet, rising to a peak 
above the forehead—an exquisitely artistic headgear. 

For the cloth and fur toques, there come narrow 
tippets and muffs to match, the whole set being very 
elegant when worn together. One, made fur the Princess } 
Marie of Orleans, was in mouse-gray velvet, bordered with 
shaded gray Astrakhan; and a set for her sister-in-law, the > 
Crown. Princess of Denmark, was in dark-garnet velvet 
with borderings of real Russian sable. 

The later styles of bonnets are somewhat larger than they } 
were at the beginning of the season, and some of the later 
shapes have the brim in a hollow depressed point just above ° 
the forehead, Qn this shape, the trimming is placed 
directly in front of the crown, instead of at the side of the 
crown, a8 hus heretofore been the mode, This trimming is } 
usually a cluster of ostrich-feathers,.in a color contrasting ? 
with that of the bonnet: such as pale-yellow or pearl-gray § 
on black velvet, or shrimp-pink or pale-blue on seal-brown, } 
These feathers are set in a ruffle of cream-lace, sewed down ; 
to the bonnet, and the effect is very tasteful and dressy. > 

Bonnets all in jet have two jet wings standing straight 
up in front, with the space between them filled with a 
coquille of black satin ribbon, and have strings of the 
same ribbon, Jet bonnets, made up over scarlet velvet } 
or satin, have the trimmings in red satin, Shrimp-pink ; 
velvet, with a bordering of seal-brown velvet and @ trim- } 
ming composed of a number of shrimp-pink ostrich-tips, ; 
composes a very clegant bonnet for visiting. Clusters of 
grapes and vine-leaves form an attractive trimming ne 
bonnets of velvet, in the new dull shade of green, 

Shoes are now made with very pointed toes, even walk- 
ing-boots presenting that peceliar form—which is injurious 3 
to the foot, if in the least degree too tight. Flat low heels § 
or half-high ones are in fashion, even for house-wear, 

The newest boot is in glacé kid, with half-high heels and 
a shallow tip of patent leather. Another style laces up 
the front, and is half in patent leather and half in glacé 
kid. French laced boots and house-shoes are no longer } 
made rights and lefts; so, by daily changing them from 3 
one foot to the other, the shape can be preserved and the H 
heel does not get worn down at one side, But there are ; 
some ladies that cannot wear a shoe of that shape. 

Fancy stockings are shown, with pin-stripes in contrast- > 
ing colors to encircle the leg; the tints are mostly subdued, } 
such as dark-blue and red, or very narrow lines of red, 
black, and yellow, Black and white stripes are also ; 
popular, For evening-wear, the plain fine silk ——e 
matching the toilette in color, is the most fashionable, as 
is the most tasteful, In gloves, long cream-white gloves 2 t} 
undressed kid are becoming popular for evening-wear, } 

For morning-tollotte, very elaborate dresses are shown, } 
Que of the handsomest and most appropriate styles is in } 
plush, of the Princess shape at the back, the front being in } 
heavy corded fuille or benguline, laid in flat plaite from 
throat to hem, A silk cord or a two-inch-wide ribbon, in 3 
velvet, fuced with satin, closes the robe at the waist, This H 
drew barely touches the ground behind, long trains being 
no longer fashionable for morning-dress, It may be made } 
witb all the materials and accessories of precisely the same } 
shade, such us ruby, dark-blue, or mom-green, Another } 
atyle has the back of the dress in Pekin, and the fuille 
frontage in some delicate contrasting color, One that I ¢ 


) wkirt is laid in box-plaite, 
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have seen worn by a Parisian “ elegante’’ was in electric- 
blue faille, striped with wide stripes of plush, shading from 
brown to tea-rose pink. The frontage was in plain faille, 
in tea-rose pink, and the ribbon girdle was of brown velvet 
satin-faced ribbon, The slippers were of bronze kid, and 
the stockings in tea-rose colored silk—a Parisian lady is as 
particular about the dressing of her feet as she is about her 
full-dress toilettes, 

Hand-painted crape funs continue to be the most in 
vogue, despite the perishable nature of the crape, and the 
fact that fans so composed afford little or no air. But 
crape is much easier to paint upon than is satin, and 
admits of greater variety of subjects and delicacy of 
treatment. Mother-of-pearl mountings are even more pop- 
ular than are tortoise-shell ones, being much less expensive, 
but also far more fragile, The large ostrich-feather fans, 
and smaller ones, with hand-painted leaf and gilded or 


, 3 carved mother-of-pearl mounting, are always fashionable. 


It is no longer a-laemode to wear white ruching at the 
throat and wrists; narrow plaitings of crépe-lisse, in the 
same celor as the dress, being enjoined by Paris fashion. 
Black lace ruching is worn with black dresses, and, if the 
toilette be trimmed with jet, the ruffling must also be 
beaded with jet. In a dress made with a Russian vest of 
plaited surah, wide bias bands of the surah at throat and 
wrists supersede all other garniture. Ruchings of colored 
silk lace are worn in tints to match dark-colored dresses, 
Even the waists cut with V-shaped openings in front and 
at the back, which now supersede the square-cut corsages 
for demi-toilette, are not finished with white ruching. 
If the dress be black, the opening is bordered with 
black lace, turned back over the corsage, two or three 
widths being used as a trimming. Large rose-shaped 
rosettes, in pale-blue or pale-pink satin ribbon, placed 
one on the shoulder and the other at the side of the 
V-shaped opening, form stylish ornaments for a corsage 
in this shape, If the dress be considered too open for a 
small and informal entertainment, black or red beaded 
tulle—laid in flat full folds, and following the lines of the 
opening—can be worn over the corsage. Very wide bands 
of jet passementerie are also worn when a diminution of 
the low-necked effect of the V-shaped corsage is desirable - 
they start from the centre of the waist, at the back, are 
passed over the shoulders, and meet in front, at the waist. 
Half-long sleeves in passementerie are aleo worn in demi- 
toilette dresses. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 

Fig, 1.—Boy's Surt, or Diagonat-Ciorn, The knicker- 
bockers are close-fitting, The jacket is long and cut away 
in front, just showing a vest of the same material under- 
neath, Dark-brown felt hat, 

Fia, 11.—Gini's ULeren, oy Gray Tweep, It fastens 
down the front, and is laid in plaite at the back, The hood 
is lined with gray milk, and trimmed with a band of 
dark-brown plush, The collar, cuff, and pockets are 
also of plush, Gray felt hat, trimmed with a band of brown 
plush and a loose bow of gray ribbon, 

Fia, 11.—Ginn's Costume, or Dank-Bive Senax, The 
The jacket is also plaited into 
a yoke, and confined about the waist with a leather belt, 
High collar and cuffs are of velvet, Felt hat, trimmed 


{ with velvet, 


Fig, 1v.—Onitn's Cap, or Dank-eBiun Verves, trimmed 


/ with a wing and a bow of ribbon, 


Fia. v.—Boy's Tam-O'SHanter Cap, made of plush, and 
bordered with gold braid, I’ompon in the centre of the 
crown, 
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PRETTY POLLY OLIVER. 


As published by SEP, WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 








Words by the author of Edited and arranged by 
“JOHN HALIFAX GENTLEMAN.” FRED E. LUCY BARNES. 


Cheerfully. 
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I. Pret-ty Pol - ly Ol - i-ver, will you ‘be my own? Pret-ty Pol - ly 


‘aes 
am aie. 


Ol -i-ver, as cold as a stone; But my love has grown warm-er 
——_, 








cold - eryou’vegrown, O, Pret-ty Pol - ly Ol - i-ver, will you 
a 





PRETTY POLLY OLIVER. 





2. Pret-ty Pol - ly 
3. Pret-ty Pol - ly 





Ol - i-ver, I love you so dear, Pret-ty Pol-ly Ol-i-ver, my 
Ol - i-ver, I'll bid you good bye, Pret-ty Pol-ly Ol-i-ver, for 
——_—_—_ 


~S 
hope and my ‘fear! I’ve wait-ed for you, sweet - heart, this many a long 
you T’ll not die; You'll nev-er get a  tru- er true - love - er than 





— 


r 


year, or. pret-ty Pol-ly Ol -i-ver, I loved you so dear. 
Es So, pret-ty Pol - ly Ol - i-ver, good bye, love, good bye. 


~~ —_—_—_——_—_ 
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HOUSE-DRESS. WALKING-DRESS. 





